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Read the Amazing True Story 
J. A. Fisher, president, Beloit 
Box Board Co., Tells about 
Allis-Chalmers “‘Lo-Mainte- 
nance’”’ Motors! How They 
Were Submerged by Floods 
Three Times, but Gave Con- 
tinuous, Trouble-Free Opera- 
tion for 13 Years! Get the 
Story on How Allis-Chalmers 
Equipment Can Cut Your 
Costs ... Can Pay for Itself 
in the Dollars It Saves! 


@ Three times submerged by floods 

. actually running under water .. . 
yet no trouble in 13 years! That’s an 
amazing record .. . but it’s true! It’s 
the true story of the “Lo-Maintenance” 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment + 


Steam and Hydraulic Turbines « Blowers and 


* Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Treatment’ «+ 
« Crush- 


Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater 
Saw Mill and Timber i 


Machinery + Industrial 


Machinery 
ing, ‘Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
Tractors and Road Machinery 





Motors Allis-Chalmers sold the Beloit 
Box Board Co. thirteen years ago! 
But let J. A. Fisher, president, Beloit 
Box Board Co., tell it as he did in an 
unsolicited letter to Allis-Chalmers. 


start. 


But, 


+ 


touch with | 
tion. Here he’s 


ABOVE: Spending 
most of his time 
the plant, J. A. Fish. 
er keeps in close 










cussing a detail with 


R. M. Fishe 


AT LEFT: R. x 


Fisher, vice-pre 
dent, Beloit B 
Board Co., points 


1 


the high water matt 


of the recent fi 


A 


It didn’t stop the A 


lis- Chalmers motor 
and pump shownher 


once 


I'll admit we never expected them t 
surprisingly, 
throw the switch, those Allis-Chalmer 
motors would start out and run as we 
as the day we first installed them! 


“For that reason we here at the Be- 


“We aim to make a product that 
completely satisfies our customers,” 
wrote Mr. Fisher. “And we expect the 
same from the equipment we buy. 


“Thirteen years ago you sold us two 
motors and, shortly after, three more. 
Down here in Beloit, we are troubled 
once in a while by bad flood conditions. 
Since we bought them, the motors you 
sold us have been inundated three 
times — sometimes even running for 
hours under water. 


Flood Waters Couldn’t Stop Them! 


“When the floods receded, all we ever 
did was wash the silt and dirt out of 
the motors and let them dry. Frankly, 


% 


* 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


MILWAUKEE-WISCON 


loit Box Board Co. take considerable 
pride in saying that Allis-Chalmer 
Motors are the best, most substantia 
and give less trouble in paper m 
work than any other make of motor 
Join Mr. Fisher and the thousané 
cf other executives who benefit fr 
the money-saving equipment... fr 
the 90 years of engineering experienc 
Allis-Chalmers can put to work for yor 
There’s a trained production engine 
in the Allis-Chalmers District Office 
near you. Telephone him today. Fin 
out how you can cut production cost 
. . increase earnings ... 
plant a bigger money-maker .. . wi 
the equipment that pays for itself! 


make you 
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The Cost of Creating a Job 


T costs more today than ever be- 
fore to equip a worker for his job. 
The capital investment per worker 
in all manufacturing industry was 
only $1,900 in 1899. By 1914, it had 
increased to $3,200 per worker. In 
1935, it stood at $7,600. In many 
industries the investment per worker 
is much higher than this average. In 
the steel industry, for instance, the 
figure is $11,500. In the railroad in- 
dustry, the capital investment is 
$26,000 per worker. In the electric 
utility industry, $47,000 per worker. 
If business and employment 

are to expand and progress, new 
capital must be invested. It takes 


A 








Vv 


money to create new jobs. More- 
over, even existing industrial equip- 
ment wears out and must be renewed. 
Often it becomes obsolete and must 
be replaced. And as old industries 
die, they must be succeeded by new 
ones, else our entire economy will 
stagnate. 18 new industries, born 
since 1880, today account for the 
employment, directly or indirectly, of 
1 out of every 4 people now at work 
in the United States. 

Labor should have as much 
interest as business men in seeing 
that the flow of new capital into 
American industry is renewed for the 


benefit of all. 


As bankers for commercial and industrial enterprises, it is part of our 
responsibility to contribute something to a better understanding 
of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


New York's First Bank 


Founded in 1784 











1998.-Rank of N.Y. 
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... Somebody remembered 


THIS 
BUSINESS WEEK 





BUSINESS 
WEEK 
et 


a. ae oy 


and saved a life... 
prevented a shutdown 


Auto plant worker was draining “gas” from 
newly tested cars. Fire flashed, igniting car 
and drain-bucket, causing running-gasoline 


7 extinguishers used. Fire blazed on. Man 
sped up with LUX extinguisher. Poured Lux 
snow-and-gas on fire. Jn 15 seconds it was 
completely out. 


This incident is true. Too 
many of our fire reports state 
... Such-and-such type ex- 
tinguisher was used and 
failed. LUX was then used 
and extinguished the fire.” 


Why not use Lux in the first 
place? 


Why not protect industrial 
operations with Lux... the 
extinguisher best suited to 


(An actual occurrence) 


Workers attacked flames with all-chemical 
extinguishers. These only spread fire, threat- 
ening worker in pit 





Alert hero had gotten Lux from another de- 
partment. He “had seen Lux in action, knew 
it could lick that fire!’’ Worker's life saved. 
Work resumed immediately. 


industrial fire hazards? Lux ex- 
tinguishers are engineered to pro- 
tect industry from the threat of 
fire...a threat to human lives 
and to operating profits. 


We have prepared an interesting, 
file-size folder, “Instant Death to 
Fire”. It explains Lux portable extin- 
guishers and Lux Fixed Systems. 
Write for your copy 


Walter Kidde & Company 
425 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 








“Hull vs. Hitler.’ That's the 
billing for the trade war of all t 
war that will be fought in the A 
Bilateral barter on the basis tha 
take your goods only as you take 
—that’s the Nazi creed. Open 
ments giving all nations equal pri 
—that’s the Hull plan. Germany's 
for richer markets—and the Am: 
are the world’s richest—brings th: 
ideologies into open battle. And a 
ing the question asked on the ec 
“How is Secretary Hull shifting hi 
cies to meet post-Munich trade thri 
—is the job of the story; “Gen 
Turns to Latin America,” on pag: 


Other highlights in the issue: What Carl 
Johnson, farmer, thinks of Sec. Wal- 
lace’s “two-price” plan (page 17). . . . The 
First Nine Months’ Roundup (page 20) 
...» Rubber seats on new cars (page 21) 
....» The row over liquor ads (page 16). 

Speaking of covers, we now know what 
the business man’s hobby is. It isn’t golf, 
or fishing, or philately—it’s collecting pic- 
tures of trains. On the October 15 cover 
we ran a picture of a puffing locomotive, 
and were a little surprised when a couple 
of days later the executive of a South- 
ern company asked for a copy. We sent 
him the picture—then came the flood 
Bankers and brokers are the worst— 
guess they’re the little boys who wanted 
to be locomotive engineers. Anyway, 
we're getting the original back and will 
have copies struck off for one and all. 
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ABOVE: With Hotel Pennsylvania 
Pastry Chef George Pardoen and 
his first Connecticut Ginger Squash 
Pie is Mrs. Harrie Wood of Dodg- 
ingtown, Conn., from whose heir- 
loom recipe the pie was made. Mrs. 
Wood is a distinguished hostess, 
familiar to readers of leading 
women’s magazines. 


Built in 1691, this Dodgingtown, Conn., home of 
Mrs. Wood symbolizes the fine traditions of true 
American cookery which Statler is rediscover- 
ing for hotel guests through its Recipe Research. 


For the traveling woman’s com- 
fort: full-length mirror, needle- 
(read-and-battons, electric iron 
and beard service, sani-wrap- 
ped glasses, sterilized toilets. 





RESULT: SQUASH PIE! 


Registered nurses are on call in all 
Statlers at all times. Overnight, as 
well as 1-day laundry and pressing 
service is provided. Next time you 
travel be sure you" STAY STATLER.” 


4 a" f you think a Statler is a 
man’s hotel, consider this: Each week nearly 
45,000 women lunch, dine and dance at the 
Statlers. About one traveler in four is a woman. 
Then, too, even our men guests judge Statler 
Hotels by standards set by women in their own 
homes. No wonder Statler Research Execu- 
tives are always anxious to get the “woman's 
angle” on hotel cooking and housekeeping. 


and the Recipe 
is By Dour Plate 
This Statler Fra- 
tured Recipe is 
available in folder 
form, showing ex- 
actly bow it sbould 
be made in quanti- 
ties to serve at bome. 


Squash pie is as old as New England, but When Ladies Travel, they find Statler floor 
the daring hostess of long ago who thought clerks a blessing. There’s one on every floor of 
to add ginger was really inspired. Featured every Statler (St. Louis excepted). They’re 
at all Statlers during the week of Oct. 31. trained to “think from the guest's point of view.” 
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CORT AXES 


"Tue State of Maine is not the perfect 
place for all industry. But many in- 
dustries who are starting, moving, ex- 
panding or decentralizing will find 
exactly what is needed in Maine. 
Maine offers unusually favorable 
labor relations. Economical power. 
Fine transportation facilities. There 
are a few available vacant plants—of 
varying size—and many business sites. 
Overnight to New York by rail. Truck- 
ing distance from principal Eastern 
markets. Maine economically serves 
the nation’s richest region—with easy 
access to all! Write for particulars. 
State requirements of your business. 
Get complete facts about 
available plants and sites. 
Address the Maine De- 
velopment Commission, 
Room No. 100, State 
House, Augusta, Maine. 


inoustTay 
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“Watered Stocks” Laundered 


Tue cLean-vp following the tidal wave 
at Providence, R. L., included wholesale 
laundering of securities and valuable 
papers from flooded safes and safety 
deposit boxes. It created, incidentally, 
a temporary new market for electric irons. 
In banks queues of security holders 
waited their turns outside special dry 
cleaning chambers. Each piece of paper 
had to be handled separately. Water and 
mud was wiped off, a blotter applied, the 
papers smoothed and dried with an elec- 
tric iron. There was a run on stocks of 
electric irons. An emergency shipment of 
50 ironers was rushed from General Elec- 
tric’s Bridgeport factory. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston replaced $31,- 
000,000 of water-logged currency. 


Getting Power Direct 


ENGINEERS OF ALL AGES have been fasci- 
nated by the dream of tapping directly 
the power of the sun which annually 
floods the earth with energy equal to 
that of 200,000,000,000,000 tons of an- 
thracite. Dr. Charles Greeley Abbot, sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, recently patented a device 
to trap sun heat for cooking and for gen- 
erating steam. It includes a series of six- 
foot combination glass tubes. Each has a 
glass inner tube jacketed by two outer 
ones, the spaces between retaining the 
heat in a high vacuum. Aluminum mir- 
rors focus the rays on these tubes which 
absorb and store the heat. Steam is ob- 
tained by circulating water in the tubes. 


North American Rubber 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC NATIONALISTS will 
be encouraged by news that Mexico pro- 
duced 2,700 tons of guayule rubber in 
1937. (U.S. rubber consumption in 1936 
was 575,000 tons.) The rubber tree has 
a delicate personality requiring tropical 


heat and heavy rainfall. Guayule is a’ 


tough shrub resembling sagebrush. It 
grows on high dry land, will stand 
drought and frost. You don’t tap guayule; 
you harvest the plant. Guayule was suc- 
cessfully grown on 2,000 acres in Texas 
and California in 1937. Maybe not only 
Mexico but the U.S. will eventually pro- 
duce rubber in quantity. 


Plan Butter Drive 


Wira tora stocks of butter on hand in 
the country amounting to 210,351,000 
pounds as of Oct. 1, cooperative and 
private butter interests contemplate join- 
ing in a national advertising campaign 
designed to stimulate butter consump- 
tion and move the surplus. John Brandt, 
president of Land O’ Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., a co-op, is chairman of a committee 


of 23 members which will atte: 
work out ways and means of «: 
on a joint advertising campaig: 
idea for partial financing of the ca: 
which was discussed informally a: 
cent meeting in Chicago, is to ask 
ers to chip in 50 cents for each 
pounds of butter produced for mar 


Faster Filing 


Tue Tennessee Vatiey Avr 
Knoxville, would like to have ind ist 
make use of its new motion picture 

of letter indexing—another of those i: 
dentals to navigation and flood contro 
The picture shows consecutive re\ 

in forms and methods which incr 
the “output” of indexing typists 803 


New Magazines 


Just out: U. S. Camera, a quarter 
magazine for the professional, amate 
and man who just likes to look at pic 
tures. Accompanying text provides the 
technical data and discussion of | 
where, when, and by whom the picture 
was taken. Price is 50¢ on the newsstands 
and $1.75 a year for subscription. First 
issue contains a healthy amount of ad 
vertising at a page rate of $250, based 
on 25,000 circulation. Also out but not 
yet circulated (date of distribution is re- 
ported as “uncertain”) is the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.’s first venture in non-adver- 
tising publication—Jack and Jill (price, 
25¢). Stories in large type with profuse 
line and color illustrations are written to 
appeal to youngsters aged 6 to 8. 


Awards for Originality 


Proor THAT THE YANKEE manufac- 
turer retains his skill and originality was 
plentiful in the new products exhibits of 
the Associated Industries of Massachiu- 
setts which held its annual meeting at 
Boston on Oct. 20. Awards were given 
for 145 notable developments by Bay 
State companies during the past year 
The displays emphasized the contri}u 
tions of chemical engineers in plastics. 
synthetic fibers, semi-liquids, glass mak 
ing, illumination. Speakers revealed that 
America now has 1,600 laboratories in 
this field. They employ 30,000 persons, 
spend $800,000 daily on research. 


Germ Treatment for Cloth 
Neva-Wer Corp., New York City, an- 
nounces a new process for treating tex- 
tiles to render them “germ resistan!.” 
The company reveals that it has licensed 
the Superior Felt and Bedding Co., C):'- 
cago, to use the antiseptic development 
on its products. A promotional program 
on the process soon will be started. Nev 
Wet will license manufacturers of fabrics 
and also cloth finishers. 
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washliNGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 
Sharp drawing of political lines 
on a ticklish issue will result from 
President Roosevelt's blast at the 
Dies Committee, and its effects on 
Congress, On governors, and mayors 
throughout the country—even on 
the 1940 Presidential campaign—are 
likely to be considerably ramified. 
The President has forced approval 
or disapproval of sitdown strikes as 
the big issue in the Michigan guber- 
natorial election. Though denying 
condonation of such strikes by Mur- 
phy, Roosevelt defended yielding to 
them rather than risking violence. 
Incidentally, the President avoided 
holding sitdown strikes to be illegal 
by adding the words “or any illegal 
practice” after “sitdown strike.” 


Basis of Earlier Split 

Roosevert thus renews a battle on 
which he split the Democratic party at 
the time Gov. Murphy was mediating 
the strikes in question. Vice-President 
Garner’s sharp comments to friends on 
Capitol Hill at that time resulted in a 
rallying to the Texan which has since 
made him one of the outstanding “con- 
servative” Presidential candidates. 
























Just Helping a Friend 

Tae PReSIDENT’s STATEMENT focuses the 
Michigan fight squarely on the sitdown 
issue, thus affording the country one 
of the first clean-cut tests of popular 
sentiment on this question since it be- 
came acute. However, best information 
here is that the President did not have 
this purpose in mind, 

Despite his own views and those of 
See. Perkins—who said at the time that 
the sitdown had not been proved uncon- 
stitutional—Roosevelt’s actual intention 
was only to help his good friend Murphy 
and avoid the moral effect on the rest 
of the country which a defeat in Michi- 
gan would have. 
















In Extremis 

Tue Biast directly resulted from earnest 
appeals by Murphy’s friends, who have 
been clamoring for a speech in Michigan 
by the President for months. Roosevelt 
wanted to help Murphy but vetoed the 
trip because to do so would be to slight 
other candidates appealing for Presiden- 
tial intervention. The final decision was 
made after reliable reports that Mur- 
phy would be licked without some move 
from the White House. 


Election Contributions Slump 


BUSINESS MEN, it appears, simply can’t 
get excited by the national election so 











close upon us. After the tremendous in- 
terest in the “purge” primaries, the elec- 
tion itself seems like an anti‘climax. 
Despite the best efforts of both New 
Dealers and Republicans, interest seems 
confined largely to a few local contests 








Ad Policeman 











Harris & Ewing 


PGad (sic) B. Morehouse, Federal 
Trade Commission lawyer picked 
this week to head a staff to police 
magazine and radio advertising, 
promises quicker decisions with less 
redtape than the FTC could give 
under its old administrative setup. 
The new staff to review advertising 
replaces a special board established 
in 1929, is expected to enable the 
FTC to utilize the enhanced control 
over advertising given it by the 
Wheeler-Lea act, passed last spring. 
Since repeal of the Prohibition 
Amendment, Morehouse has been 
engaged in clamping down on bot- 
tlers and blenders who parade as 
distillers. That “PGad” is a contrac- 
tion of Peter Gad, the given name 
of Morehouse’s grandfather. 





Campaign contributions prove this. Re- 
publican and anti-New Deal business 
men are willing, apparently, to con- 
tribute to the campaigns of Sen. Davis 
and Judge James in Pennsylvania and 
of Taft in Ohio, but are parsimonious 


when asked to help on the national 
fund—to the considerable embarrass 
ment of Chairman Hamilton. 


Republican Prospects 

Best Guess as to the outcome of the 
election is that the Republicans will gain 
about 50 seats in the House—maylh« 
more, if the agricultural revolt is as 
strong as advertised (page 17). They 
may also pick up five seats in the Sen- 
ate, and as many governors. 

Best chances for Senate gains seem 
to be New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois, Kansas, South Dakota, and 
Iowa. Biggest House gains are expected 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 


New Deal Losses 


Cuter worry of the White House about 
the election is not the extent of the 
G.O.P. gains but the personnel involved. 
Most of the “yes, but” House Democrats 
seem assured of reelection, while the Re- 
publicans are likely to benefit almost ex- 
clusively at the expense of the 100° 
New Deal followers. The reason for this 
is that so many of the “yes, but” Demo- 
crats are in the South, whereas most of 
the hundred per centers are in the North 
and West. 


Question ““Two-Price” Plan 


PLENTY oF pouBT in other Administra- 
tion quarters surrounds Sec. Wallace's 
“two-price” plan for moving surplus 
farm products (page 17). The method 
of controlling distribution is the big 
stumbling block. 

To prevent a price differential sys 
tem from endangering the whole price 
structure, government economists and 
marketing experts outside of Wallace's 
staff believe that distribution must be 
confined to work relief and direct relief 
rolls as definable classes of the popula- 
tion. To extend it to the vague boun- 
daries of the entire “lower third” would 
involve too great a risk, according to 
those who are not convinced that a 
practical system can be evolved. 


For Dealer Subsidy 


AN EXTREME VARIATION of the Wallace 
proposal recognizes that a “two-price” 
system already exists in distribution 
with some stores catering to low-income, 
some to high-income trade. It is sug- 
gested that the government experiment 
to determine the feasibility of establish- 
ing a “third price” system of mass dis- 
tribution that would trim costs all along 
the line and thus relieve the government 
of probably having to cover the differ- 
ence between the return that the pro- 
ducers should receive and the price that 























SAVAGE ARMS PLANT 
EMPLOYS UNIQUE 
HEATING CONTROL 


Buildings Heated Using Manifold 
Pipe Coils Modernized with 
Webster Moderator System 


Heating Results Substantially 
Equal to Those Obtained with 
Cast Iron Radiation 


FUEL SAVING IS APPRECIABLE 


Utica, N. Y.—In the plant of the world- 
famous Savage Arms Corp., the heating 
of a large and varied group of buildings 
is controlled from one central point by a 
Webster Moderator System. 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS 


Savage Arms Plant, Utica, N. Y. 


The application of this modern heating 
control to an installation using orificed 
manifold pipe coils, while unu- 
sual, has resulted in even tem- 
peratures with an appreciable 
reduction in heating costs. 

When the heating of the 
Savage Arms Corp. was mod- 
ernized in 1935, patented Web- 
ster Manifold Coil Orifice 
Fittings made possible the suc- 
cessful balancing of steam 
distribution and application of 
Webster Central Controls. 

Separate heating schedules for 
12 heating zones are provided 
by a 12-zone Webster Moderator 
System. The supply of steam to 
each zone is controlled from a 
central station. An Outdoor 
Thermostat adjusts the basic  Orificed 
rate of steam delivery in accord- Bagwetd 
ance with changes in outdoor 62) 
weather conditions. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 


new buildings as well as in modernization of 


existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 


Tass | WARREN WEBSTER & CO. CAMDEN. NJ. S938 ¢ 


Pioneers of Modern Steam Heating 
DES YEARS OF HEATING PROGRESS 


Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities 

















| the Consumers’ 
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consumers can pay. This proposal ad- 
mits the possibility of having to subsi- 
dize existing distributors who can’t take 
it on the chin. 


Limited Application 

Tue WALLAce proposat, if it survives— 
and that is a big if—does not reach, in 
the minds of its sponsors, beyond the 
so-called “elastic’’ commodities—vegeta- 
bles, dairy products, fresh meats, and 
cotton goods. “Inelastic” commodities 
wheat is the best example—are those 
which a family, no matter how poverty- 
stricken, manages to get somehow. 


Consumers’ Guide Celebrates 


IN THE TANGLE OF DISCUSSION of feeding 
the “lower third” with the farm surplus, 
Division of the AAA 
pops up with a dramatic recapitulation 
of the National Resources Committee 
of income distribution (BW— 


Statistics showing that two-fifths of 
the nation live on less than $1,000 a 
year per family—that families in the 
top tenth have 18 times as much in- 
come as families in the bottom tenth— 
are all grist for the propaganda mill, 
and Consumers’ Guide grinds them out 
in a 47-page issue, replete with pictorial 
graphs. 

This special number, scheduled for 
free mailing to 135,000 readers, cele- 
brates the fifth anniversary of the 
Guide which has become a kind of Bible 
in a good many women’s clubs, consum- 
er cooperatives, and kindred organiza- 
tions—much to the alarm of business- 
men who don’t like its espousal of such 
causes as quality grading of foods. 


Pushing R-P Enforcement 


FLUSHED BY THE SUCCESS OF ITS ACTION 
against the Biddle Purchasing Co. (BW 
—Oct22’38,p16), the Federal Trade 
Commission relies on voluntary compli- 
ance, induced by the force of that de- 
cision, which upheld its interpretation 
of the brokerage section of the Robin- 
son-Patman act, to secure conformity 
with the law. Convinced, however, that 


there exists quite a bit of evasion, the ' 


commission intends to push prosecution 
to the extent permitted by its limited 
personnel. 

This week FTC issued a cease-and- 
desist order against the Daniel Broker- 
age Co. of Athens, Ga., barring receipt 
of brokerage fees, and filed a complaint 
against Corn Products Refining Co. and 
its sales subsidiary charging discrimina- 
tion between purchasers of goods of like 
grade and quality through use of deliv- 
ered prices identical at a given point of 
delivery but discriminatory as between 
diverse points of delivery. 

Building Labor’s Pay 
PUTTING THE BUILDING TRADES on a lower 


wage basis which, coupled with assur- 
ance of steady employment, will pro- 


Business Week - October ? 


Monopoly Probe Gets > 
First HEARINGS by the Temp 
National Economic Comn 
will be held “around Novy 
Representing two govern 
agencies experienced in sta 
such receptions for business 
Chairman Douglas of the S 
ties and Exchange Commission 
Chairman Ferguson of the Fe 
Trade Commission _ will 
charge of arrangements. 

Badly garbled publicity reg 
ing the committee’s activities 
resulted in appointment of a p 
agent, but this won’t 
vidual members of the commit 
from going off the reservation 

Incidentally, Business We 
report (BW—Oct8'38,p18) is be 
distributed by the committe: 
answer to requests for informat 
on the scope and aims of the 
vestigation. 


RESIS 


stop | 








duce higher annual income is a 
posal, once tentatively suggested b 
President as a means of promoting 
dential construction, that keeps bobbin; 
up every now and then. 

The A.F.L. still has to be sold o: 
proposition, but a factual basis wi 
supplied by a survey to be undertaken 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. How 
much, actually, do bricklayers make in 
a year at present hourly rates? The sur- 
vey will tell. 


Plan Railway Aid 


Tue U.S. Cuamper or ComMenrce has 
set Nov. 21-22 for its second transporta 
tion conference, at which it’s hoped that 
all concerned will unite behind a legis- 
lative program to restore the railroads 
to health. 

The first meeting in September was 
pretty much of a flop. This time a pre- 
digested agenda has been prepared for 
adoption without too much wrangling. 
In essence, the prescription consists of 
more government loans and less govern- 
ment regulation. 


To Roper’s Rescue 

IN AN EFFORT to lift the Commerce De- 
partment’s fallen prestige, Assista 
Secretary Patterson is arranging a ser 
of radio interviews with industrial ar 
labor leaders. 

The department’s publicity has bee 
going from bad to worse. To drum 
attendance at Sec. Roper’s press conf 
ences, newspaper offices are reminded 
the occasions by telephone, but 
reporters other than press associati! 
men come to listen to his adroit fen 
on current issues. 

The department’s best brains are 
smothered in onions. 
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HE INDEX -------ee-ee- $O000056 00654006606 < 056690540604 0040540 6006608 
PRODUCTION 

rr es, Coe Ce Ci os cc scwtdeueas kbachbuneeccuces 

EE ee a a an 


Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in heusende> 
+ Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ...... 2... 6... c ccc cu ecu cues 

ee er Sr no. ecb bcewus ced eeeutheceess cess 

Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)...............cceeeecccecs ‘ee 


TRADE 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 
# All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 2.0... ccc cccnncccces 
Goes Dees «Gombete TE. Ta Gil, GD cc ccc ccccccccccccesccccosece 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................5.00005 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)............0cceeeeees 
iat. ee ee a, Cg. concen cnccdeav 6 d0seeehes cbedeeuse< 
Gees Bey Gey GOR Bm, GOD oc cc cece cc ccdcdectacctcccescctoandses 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ rey ee ee eT 
Wit Gee, B Ree wletem, Gores Git Beda c cc ce sccccccnsccveccscssese 
Super Gram, Galivawed Mow Wary Bud on cccccccccscccccccccccesccccesesees 


Cotten (uniddiing, Now Yorks, Bu).ccccsccscccccccccccccescccsccesccccsseces 
Weal Tepe qiow Yorks, Dupo cccccccccccecccccccccses.cccccccccecesees aa 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............00ccceeeees 
FINANCE 

Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) ...... ~~. ....seeenee 
Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 8 years) 
Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-S-year Notes. .... 1.2... cece ccc ee enn eeeeennee 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)............-0eeeesseeeeenee 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. ..........-.-.+sesee+5 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ .-+++++++> 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks............-.--- 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks. .......... 6... 00-005 eeee 

U. S. Gev’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member beste. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........ ~~... +++ -eeeeseeeees 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)........--«+--++e055 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)..........--.- 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ........----seeeeseeereees 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ~~~... +. eeec cere ree eneeee 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .. ~~~. +--+ -se ssc enereeenere 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ~~... ----+eeseeeeercewnwneee 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended Oct. 


22. t Revised. 


SLatest 
Week 


*99.2 


53.7 
68,360 
$4,338 

$10,256 
2,214 

3,247 

1,372 


76 


$4,683 
$6,668 
—18%™ 


144.9 


$14. 17 

11.250¢ 
$0.64 
3.09¢ 
8.75¢ 


16.88¢ 


131.6 
32.2 
68.3 

105.8 

1,696 


Preceding 
Week 


$98.9 


49.4 
50,540 
$4,071 

$10,065 
2,183 
3,272 
11,322 


73 


$3,313 
$6,667 
—8% 


142.8 


$14.17 
11.208¢ 


3.10¢ 
8.55¢ 
$0.839 
17.01¢ 


5.70% 

2.28% 

0.66 

1.00% 

5% % 
226 


15,604 


3,924 


130.1 
31.5 
67.4 

104.5 

72,390 


Month 6 Months 


Ago 
91.0 


70 


$4,263 
$6,552 
—12% 


143.8 


$14.25 
10.375¢ 


3.03¢ 

8.25¢ 
$0.811 
15.86¢ 


6.09 ™ 
2.41% 
0.85% 
1.00% 
0.75% 
193 


15,288 
21,265 
3,889 
1,236 
9,803 


2,744 
2,596 


113.6 
248 
54.4 
90.0 

1,010 


Ago 
76.7 


32.0 
60,563 
$2,868 
$8,057 

1,951 
3,440 
920 


28 
$3,887 
$6,361 

+8% 


139.7 


$11.92 
10.000¢ 
$0.86 
2.82¢ 
8.90¢ 
$0.826 
12.28¢ 


6.48% 
2.37% 
0.862% 
1.00% 
y-1% 
226 


14,451 
20,809 
4,208 
1,214 
9,156 
3,068 
2,492 
2,583 


100.7 
23.3 
53.7 
81.0 

616 









Year 
Age 


107.4 


52.1 
91,905 
$2,632 
$8,252 

2,282 
3,613 
1,634 


82 


$5,174 
$6,546 


164.0 
$39.47 
$14.83 
12.000¢ 
$1.04 
3.18¢ 
8.39¢ 


15.54¢ 


5.18% 
2.66° 
1.46°% 
1.00% 


191 


14,789 
21,890 
4,833 
1,782 
9,028 
2,949 
1,021 
2,565 


114.9 
35.3 
61.3 
93.7 

2,281 


§ Data for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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The public was served—30 days ér 
more of costly and disagreeable in- 
convenience was eliminated because 
quick service concrete was used in 
ree the new West Farms Bridge. 
Howell Township, Monmouth Co. 

. J. Engineer: Otis R. Seaman. 
Contractor: Thos. Procter & Sons. 


Business Week - 

















UIC 


Restoration 
Winter 











To serve the public where speed is vital, public officials and contractors use this new 
ally of modern construction—Lehigh Early Strength Cement. Curing and hardening of 
concrete until it is ready to use takes time—in cold weather much longer, and there is 
danger of damage from freezing. This modern cement greatly reduces the curing time. 
Compared with normal portland cement, it makes better concrete that cures to service 


strength three to five times faster. 
Where the public is concerned this speed is a boon. 


It curtails prolonged inconvenience. It reduces the 
time of interrupted business. How taxpayers gain is 
shown by the West Farms Bridge. Built in winter 
when fresh concrete must be protected against 
freezing while curing, quick hardening permitted 
removal and re-use of forms for the second pier after 
3 days. This saved buying 7000 feet more of form 
lumber. The cost of curing with heat protection was 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
Allentown, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 





reduced one-third. Steel erection was started 10 days 
sooner. Quick completion—in 30 days’ less time— 
reduced contractor's labor costs by 7%, overhead 
expense by 10%. 


This same speed, often vital, always a convenience, 
can apply to any construction or repairs. Consult 
your architect, contractor, or ask the Lehigh Service 
Department how you can take advantage of the time 
and cost saving of Lehigh Early Strength Cement. 


CEMENT COMPANY 
Spokane, Wash. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Recovery keeps going, but a temporary slowing-up should not be 


a surprise. New highs for 1938-39 are probable next spring. 


Election may prove significant. 


BrsINESS RECOVERY is still under way, 
though the Business Week index 
hows the smallest gain since Labor Day 
if indeed the final figures are going 
, show any gain at all. No such tem- 
wrary halt need cause disappointment. 
here had never been any hope that 
the rapidity of the late summer and 
arly autumn advance could be main- 
tained. A slowing down or even retro- 
session was inevitable. Whether it oc- 
irs now, or not until early winter, it 
will be a normal phenomenon leaving 
the basic strength of the recovery move- 
went untouched. New highs in business 
for the 1938-89 period should be made 
ext spring, although no repetition of 
the 1987 highs can be seen from the 
present point of vantage. 


What the Index Shows 


In this week’s general index, three 
vries are up and four down. Increases 

residential building, power output, 
ad automobile production are offset by 
heavy construction con- 
tracts, the two carloading series, and 
steel activity. Most of the changes are 
relatively slight, and are strongly influ- 
enced by the seasonal patterns laid out 
for the various industries. Industrial 
production as a whole should be sliding 
ff from mid-October onward, and re- 
istance to the normal downtrend will 
show up as an increase in the seasonally 
idjusted index. 


ecreases In 


futo Production at Peak 


Last week’s principal movements were 
the rise in automobile production, this 
heing the fifth consecutive sharp increase, 
and the drop in steel activity. Automo- 
bile output was four times its mid-Sep- 
tember total and stood at the highest 
level for the year 1938. Steel activity, 
on the other hand, was affected by the 
wuymg hesitancy induced by the wave o 
price-cutting which ended during the 
week. This was an illustration of the 
general principal that, although an es- 


tablished lower price level tends to stim- 
“ulate buying, the actual movement down- 
ward makes for its postponement. 


Resume Buying of Steel 


It is possible that these steel and auto- 
mobile movements may be reversed from 





In the Outlook 





i International 
Symptomatic of the growing interest 


in employer associations to bargain 
on an industry-wide basis with em- 
ployee organizations was the atten- 
tion given this week to an address by 
Gerard Swope (above), General 
Electric president, before the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation at Chicago. Mr. Swope, one 
of the President's commission which 
studied employer-employee relations 
abroad this summer, reported on the 
success employer bargaining groups 
have had in Britain. 


now on. The automobile production 
curve is not certain to keep pace with the 
rapidly rising line of normal 
expectation, while the steel index has 
already turned sharply upward with the 
spurt of activity in the current week 
(which will be reflected in next week's 
index). In other words, the restoration 
of sheet and strip prices last week 
brought an immediate buying movement 
to take advantage of the lower prices 
while they lasted, and this buying move 
ment will be translated in the coming 
weeks into steel activity and shipments. 


SCANS mal 


Expect Increased Output 


There is good reason to believe that 
the steel industry will do more than its 
share to sustain business activity in the 
coming weeks, and 
whatever the movements of the adjusted 
index, will be produced in large num- 
bers, at least until dealers are stocked 
up. Thereafter the course of the industry 
will depend on the consumers’ reception 
of the new models. 


automobiles too, 


Business and the Election 


The shadow of the election is now fall- 
ing over the business world, and the 
timing and extent of any slowing down 
in the recovery movement may depend 
on its outcome. Nov. 8 is likely to prove 
significant in determining the extent of 
the comeback of the Republican party, 
the probable degree of independence of 
the next Congress, and perhaps the at- 
titude and program of the Administra- 
tion during the next year. 


Estimate Republican Gain 


Most of the guesses now being made 
as to Republican gains in the next Con 
gress range in the neighborhood of 50 
seats. It is possible that gains of this 
size have already been discounted in 
business psychology, but it is more likely 
that the actual happening would still 
be construed constructively. If less than 


40 seats are regained, however, it may 
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very easily cast a damper on business 
sentiment. 


Independent Congress 


The one constructive factor which 
seems assured is the growth of inde- 
pendence in the next session of Congress. 
Barring a totally unexpected Adminis- 
tration victory at the polls—offsetting 
the effects of the failure of the “purge”— 
the next Congress will be much more 
of a two-sided affair than was even the 
last (with its defeat of the Supreme 
Court and reorganization bills). 


Effect on New Deal 


One is inclined to be less optimistic on 
the probable program of the Administra- 
tion after election, regardless of its out- 
come. Prior to each election there is a 
great deal of talk about cooperation be- 
tween government and business and 
about a constructive attitude all around, 
and always this fades away once the 
polls are closed. The change was most 
dramatic two years ago, when the Su- 
preme Court plan was put into the mill 
within a few weeks after the election. 


That “Cooperation” Talk 


It is quite possible that the talk of 
cooperation this year is better founded. 
But the sensible attitude at the moment 
is to wait and see. There have been too 
many disappointments to warrant bank- 
ing strongly on success this time, at least 
until it is proved that “cooperation” is a 
sturdy enough plant to flourish after the 
artificial stimulant of the campaign is 
gone. If cooperation should live and grow 
after the polls close, one might begin to 
talk of a revival of investment and reat- 
tainment of 1937 highs. For the present 
this would be premature. 





Big Three’s Chances 


Ford unveils three cars, and 
the race for the big low-priced 
market is set. 


LAST TO REVEAL to an eager press what 
it will be offering the public on and after 
Nov. 3, Ford Motor Co. on Monday un- 
veiled three lines of cars: the Standard 
and the DeLuxe models, and the new 
Mercury car—all a far cry from the days 
of the model T. 

Consensus of the working press was 
that Ford this year would offer tougher 
competition both to Chevrolet’s recent 
sales leadership and to Plymouth’s con- 
tinued sales growth. No longer, as in 
years gone by, can Plymouth point to 
hydraulic brakes, Ford to all-steel bodies, 
and Chevrolet to six-cylinder engines as 
exclusive sales assets. Just as Plymouth 
some years ago went to a six, just as 
Chevrolet adopted all-steel bodies and 
hydraulic brakes, so Ford’s switch to 
hydraulics for 1939 marks the adoption 
of a sales aid which the rest of the in- 
dustry had found beneficial. 

From here on—for at least a year— 
the battle of the big three will be a bat- 
tle of prices and dealers. This week, 
Chevrolet announced its new prices. Its 
lowest-priced four-door sedan is quoted 
at $669, compared to $730 last year and 
to Plymouth’s 1939 lowest of $726. The 
Master De Luxe models range in price 
from $684 to $766. New Ford prices 
are not expected to alter materially the 
price relationship that has existed be- 
tween the big three for a couple of years 
past. The Mercury, of course, will pri- 
marily compete with cars in the $900- 
$1,000 field. 





Wide World 


Editors and writers, at a preview party this week for the new Ford Mercury, 
watched the performance of the car after it had picked up a coat of ice in 
the Ford weather tunnel where it underwent extreme climatic changes. The 
Mercury will be shown, without the ice, to the general public next week. 





Business Week - Octobe: 9, jo» 


Taking a look at the dea! 
Chevrolet some two years ago zed ; 


initiative among the big thre« build. 
ing a sounder dealer organizati hrough 
the establishment of liberal di ‘er pal. 
cies and more rigid control dealer 
character. Ford, during the year 
followed suit, and is also sp: aging , 
pleasant surprise on its dealer | -ganizy 
tion with its new contract—goi: far by 
yond anything Ford has ever | esentg 
to the business men who sel! s ca, 
Sales Volume Guides Ads 

As to advertising volume, av mobi 
advertising—after the initial a» oung 
ment splurge, at least—is large!, preg. 


cated on sales volume (so mich pet 


car). The outlook in that direction prob 
ably will not become clear until | he firg 
of the year, when stock can be take 
of actual retail orders and sales, though 
_ Ford this week made headlines with , 


prediction of a 50% increase. 

Plymouth, saleswise, of course ma 
aged to get a jump on its two majo 
competitors this year by announcing 
earlier. Chevrolet is rapidly making y 
the differential by swinging into 
tion at a more rapid rate of increas 
than Plymouth could achieve. For. 
giant industrial machine is on); 
getting under steam. 

The industry wonders if and 
Ford can overhaul Chevrolet in sale: 
during the coming year. Ford : 
safer from strikes than its rivals. Wit 
three sources of supply for virtual 
everything used in the cars—with p: 
duction facilities for most major 
available at the two-square-mile I 
plant—it would be next to imposs 
close down the whole Ford enterpris: 

Chevrolet and Plymouth have 
slight advantage over Ford in going i: 
the 1989 season with slightly low 
stocks of used cars per dealer. As wa 
the case last fall, rapid building up o! 
used car stocks could again put |! 
brakes on new car sales. 


How New Fords Shape Up 


As to the new Ford cars, the Ford 
Standard will be available with either 
the 60 or 85 hp. engine, as previous! 
The DeLuxe line carries the 85 engin 
while the new Mercury car has a similar 
engine to the DeLuxe—stepped 
95 hp. The Mercury, with its 116-inc! 
wheelbase, is remarkably light for its siz 
—just 150 Ibs. over the Ford De Lux: 

In appearance, the Ford Standar! r 
sembles somewhat the DeLuxe of !as' 
year. The DeLuxe and the Mercury ar 
modeled closely after the Lincoln Zephiyt 
in many respects, with low, wide grilles 
replacing the conventional rad 
grille. All headlamps are worked 
fenders. Running boards are reta 
not concealed as on the Zephyr. } ord 


does not offer a gearshift control on the 
steering column as do Chevrolet (at ex 


tra cost) and Plymouth. 
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Inspecting a Four-Year Glass Polishing Job 
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‘ter almost four years of grinding 
nd polishing, the three-ton, 82-inch 
lass dise for the reflector telescope 
t the McDonald Observatory 
West Texas was given its final tn- 
spection last week in the Warner § 
Swasey plant, Cleveland. Dr. Robley 











C. Williams of the University of 
Michigan is shown wiping the glass. 
Seen through the 12 inches of glass 
is Warner Seely, secretary of Warner 
§ Swasey. The mirror’s parabolic sur- 
face has a deviation of less than one- 
millionth of an inch. 





Wi . . 
i: €Germany Turns to Latin America 
A. First moves after Munich point to trade war in 
this hemisphere unless we will adapt Hull policies to 
; necessities of deal with Reich. 
low Tue POLITICAL BATTLE which ended in _ system is the antithesis of the Hull recip- 
- the Munich truce was fought almost en-  rocal trade plan which works on the 
p tirely in Europe. Its sequel is a vast principle that trade will expand if tariff 
t trade war that is going to be fought in barriers are lowered and all nations are 
the Americas. That war will be one of given equal privileges in every deal. 
the most discussed topics at the Nation- Germans talk frankly of the coming 
al Foreign Trade Conference starting in trade war in Latin America and are lay- 
Ford New York Oct. 31. ing plans carefully. Less than a month 
ither Munich opened southeastern Eutope was required after Munich for the first 
lh to the Nazis, and Berlin authorities have big deals to be completed with Poland, 
rine already turned the region over to their Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Turkey. Pres- 
cm salesmen and industrial planners. Ger- sure will shift next to Greece and Ru- 
» tt many, master of the peace of Europe, mania. Is this rapid fire technique going 
- has now shifted its energies to the next to be extended soon to Latin America? 
size problem. It needs richer foreign markets 
than the populous but poor Danube ba- Trade Measures Worked Out 
. sin provides. These are to be found in Washington is countering Germany’s 
last (sia, and in the Americas. Asia is big in moves by planning intensified coopera- 
on numbers only; the Americas provide the tion of the Export-Import Bank with 
hvr world’s richest market. exporters, developing improved shipping 
les Washington is familiar with Nazi services to South America, intensifying 
tor plans. German competition in Latin’ efforts to develop closer inter-American 
America has been keen since 1934, and__ relations at the coming Pan-American 
increasingly bitter. Germans push their Conference at Lima, Peru, in December, 
ir exports with subsidies, buy South Amer- and planning more trade agreements with 
he ican products in huge quantities but in- Latin American nations. 
. sist on paying in German goods. Their The unexpected came when German 
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authorities revived their demands for a 
special trade accord with the United 


basis 


States, presumably on some such 
as the pact with the Soviet Union 
This country had a trade agreement 
with Germany at the time the Nazis 
came into power. In 1934, Berlin served 
notice on Washington that it would abro 
gate this because of its unconditional 
most-favored-nation clause which clashed 
with growing bilateralism in the Reich 
Insiders insist that the German foreign 
office had been advised by its trade 
representatives in the United States that 
the Hull reciprocal trade program wo ild 
never succeed and that Washington 
would never let the treaty lapse because 
of the importance to the United States 
of the German market. But Washington 
went even further, placed the Reich on 
our foreign trade “black list” because it 
discriminated against our goods, 

When negotiations for the Anglo 
American trade pact were announced 
and the list of items published on which 
duties might be lowered, it was revealed 
that Germany, more than any other 
nation, would suffer from any conces 
sions granted to the British, because Ber 
lin no longer enjoys most-favored-na 
tion treatment. Germany is now rumored 
to have persuaded the British to press 
Washington for a German-American 
trade agreement as a prerequisite to 
signing the Anglo-American pact, though 
Washington denies this. It is more likely 
Berlin has done enough in rebuilding a 
trading empire to be ready to bargain on 
its own strength with Washington. 


U.S. an Outlet for Sudeten Goods 


There are three important reasons 
why Germany should be vitally inter- 
ested right now in resuming trade rela- 
tions with the United States, even if it 
costs Berlin some of its unorthodox— 
but effective—trade methods: 

(1) The United States is the biggest 
outlet for the industries of the newly 
acquired Sudetenland. Germany can’t 
allow business to slump in these areas. 

(2) Germany needs the vast United 
States market for many of its own prod- 
ucts. With its new economic domination 
of southeastern Europe it is in an espe- 
cially strong position to bargain a market 
for these goods against an offer to buy 
an increasing quantity of United States 
products—particularly cotton and a few 
other troublesome agricultural items. 

(3) The Anglo-United States agree- 
ment, if it is announced in November 
and put into effect by the first of the 
year, offers a serious threat to $20,000,- 
000 of German exports, in addition to 
the Sudeten products (not heretofore 
included in German calculations) . 

Germany is planning its campaign in 
the United States carefully. In Califor- 
nia, Germans recently formed the Paci- 
fic Coast Chamber of Commerce for Ger- 
man-American trade. It aims to expand 
fruit purchases by the Germans here, 
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and win the backing of growers for an 
expansion of business with Germany. 

Several years ago, German authorities 
tried unsuccessfully to tempt Middle 
West meat packers into a barter deal 
whereby German wine and beer would 
be traded for lard. (In the last year be- 
fore the World War the Germans’ lard 
purchases here amounted to more than 
$26,000,000. In 1936, they bought less 
than $1,000,000 worth of lard from us.) 

And within the last few weeks, Ham- 
burg cotton brokers proposed a deal in- 
volving 3,500,000 bales of cotton which 
they would dispose of in Germany and 
southeastern Europe provided they could 
arrange for payment to the United States 
in German goods. 


Fundamental Ideas at Stake 


For political reasons as well as_be- 
cause of the technical problems, no trade 
deal with Germany is likely in the imme- 
diate future. But one is coming up for 
consideration. And when it does, much 
more than the trade of the two coun- 
tries is involved, It is really a test of the 
Hull reciprocal trade plan versus the 
German barter scheme. The trade war 
in Latin America and the maneuvering 
in this country are part of the prepara- 
tions on both sides for a showdown. 


Debate Liquor Ads 


At Washington conference, 
brewers demand state control, out- 
door advertising is assailed and 


defended. 


Wasuineaton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Liquor executives, harassed by multi- 
ple and conflicting state regulations, saw 
a glimmer of hope in this week’s Wash- 
ington conference which sought a means 
of standardizing the laws and rulings 
governing advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages. Just a glimmer. State authorities 
left town saturated with oratory but 
without any conviction that they could 
force their legislatures or control boards 
into a uniform pattern. 

The conference (held Tuesday and 
Wednesday) was called by Capt. W. S. 
Alexander, head of the Federal Alcohol 
Administration. Organizations of ad- 
ministrators from open license and from 
monopoly states were represented. Fol- 
lowing the conference, state officials met 
to work out uniform recommendations 
for submission back home. 

Highlights of the meeting were: (1) 
demand by beer interests for state regu- 
lations, as opposed to FAA control; (2) 
criticism of outdoor advertising as an 
irritant to the drys; (3) proof that the 
industry is correcting glaring advertising 
faults; (4) Gene Tunney’s attacks on 
advertising trends and his plea against 
advertising-agency domination of liquor 
sales policy. 

In his call for the meeting, Adminis- 





trator Alexander made it clear that there 
would be “no discussion of the question 
of elimination of liquor advertising.” Any 
such step is beyond the FAA authority. 
Nevertheless, certain groups broke out 
with goose pimples. The National Sign 
Association, Denver, hollered bloody mur- 
der. At its urging, members bombarded 
Capt. Alexander with telegrams suggest- 
ing Hitlerism and other foul intentions. 

This clamor irked Capt. Alexander no 
end. At the Tuesday afternoon session 
re assured the outdoor advertising groups 
for the second time that nobody was 
gunning for them. Whereupon, sundry 


persons began doing exactly that. 

A speaker for aesthetic outdoor or- 
ganizations hauled off and hit the bill- 
boards with everything but the water 
pitcher. He said that rural signs offended 
the eye, outraged good taste, distracted 
the attention of motorists. constituted a 





Harris & Ewing 
Former Champ Tunney—now liq- 
petrel—talks with 
Wesley A. Sturgis, newly-named di- 
rector of Distilled Spirits Institute. 


uor’s stormy 


visibility hazard at corners, were para- 
sites on highway investments. He com- 
mended the Virginia Liquor Control 
Board’s ruling (now in the courts) for- 
bidding highway advertising of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Mention of this ruling is like waving 
a red bull in the face of the billboard 
industry. Rex Bell, president of the Out- 
door Advertising Association, leaped to 
the defense of his clients. Labor spokes- 
men called for less regulation in adver- 
tising, and praised signs as a stimulant 
to jobs. But the attacks continued. 

A state liquor administrator declared 
that billboards—especially the big “spec- 
taculars”—infuriate dry adherents and 
goad them to political action. The climax 
came with Gene Tunney’s speech. This 
former fisticuffs tycoon is now chairman 
of the American Distilling Co., and as 
such has become the stormy petrel of 
the liquor industry. 

Mr. Tunney declared that after the 
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World War advertising agencix 

the market for cigarettes by 

the habit among women and pr: 

younger youth groups. He saw 

of a still more tender market i: ne 

item reporting that a mother ho offer, 

to furnish testimonials to the ‘oh 

industry in behalf of her 3 are 

kiddie (female) who habituall, 

a pipe. Mr. Tunney feared t! 

advertising was headed in the “a 

rection. Outdoor advertising ca 

some smashing lefts and righ! 

body because “it increases pub! sent. 

ment.” He summed it up neatly: “\\, 

made a complete ness of advert 
The ex-champ sat down ami: thyp. 

derous boos but nobody offered (0 pol, 

him one in the jaw. 


Advocates State Regulation 


Beer spokesmen echoed the ater 
of the brewers’ high command which 
wants to divorce beer from livwor jp 


every possible manner. A. D. W\ j\liams 
secretary of the U.S. Brewers Ass 
solemnly declared beer a “non-in! oxi: 
ing beverage” and said that the brewer 
industry favors state regulation aus 
of varying conditions. (Capt. A! 
rejects the theory that beer is t: 
to associate with hooch and wa) 
under strict federal control.) 

Mr. Williams admitted the am 
of conflicting regulations, citing t 
that there are 200 variations 
rules covering retail signs. The 
was elaborated by Norman Baxter, pu 
lic relations executive of the D 
Spirits Institute. His organization 
that it required 150 mimeographed pag: 
to codify various state rules. To « 
with all of them, the industry | 
pay an extra $500,000 yearly. 


Administrator’s Aspirations 


The captain-administrator of the FAA 
is too astute to imagine that hy 
standardize liquor advertising require- 
ments among states as far apart i: 
thinking as, say, New York and \ 
much as he would like them all to fi 
low Texas, which adopted federal reg 
lations as a model. It would be a 
tougher job than inducing the states t 
follow Uncle Sam on liquor labeling 


which has been done in 26 states. |’rob- 


ably the stout captain would be conten! 
if he could get the states to outlaw | 
three pet aversions: use of women f{ 

in liquor ads; Sunday liquor ads; | 


advertising over the radio. He wants 


Congress to ban specifically these jra 
tices and he also is going to push his « 
mand for jurisdiction over beer. 

The FAA is less pessimistic than Mr: 


Tunney concerning the present state o! 


liquor advertising. It thinks there 
been a marked moral uppance in pr: 
tation and copy since Capt. Alexa 
clouded up and rained on the boys 
were claiming too much for their di-t! 
lations as aids to health and success 
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One of Our Farm Paradoxes 


California Pension Plan officials call this scene at Anaheim, Calif., 


in maladjusted farm economy.” In 





Bt , 


Acme 
“a study 


the foreground, millions of rotting 


oranges; in the background, a newly-planted orange orchard. With a glutted 
market, citrus growers are dumping tons of oranges daily. 


Farm Problem Comes 


Wallace proposes the “‘two-price” 


to a Head 


plan to still 


political clamor and aid in surplus liquidation. But Carl 
Johnson, farmer, is hard to satisfy. 


Sec. Henry A. WaLuace is putting up 
the fight of his life to save his farm pro- 
gram. That’s what is behind his proposal 
of a “two-price” system for selling agri- 
cultural surpluses to the “underprivileged 
one-third” of the population—at special 
low prices. 

For some time, a hue and cry has gone 
up for material alteration or outright 
abandonment of the farm law passed 
early this year. The agitation has been 
rising in an election year when farm un- 
rest endangers the “ins.” That’s why 
Sec. Wallace has stumped the farm coun- 
try and promoted the plan for dumping 
at home. (He doesn’t want to complicate 
Sec. Hull’s trade negotiations any more 
than he already has by dumping abroad.) 
He hopes the two-price system will sty- 
mie rising demands for price fixing and 
the domestic allotment plan in the next 
Congress, giving him another year in 
which to try to get farmers on their feet 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. 

Pencil pushers in the AAA figure that 
6,000,000 families should eat and wear 
close to twice as much of America’s farm 
produce as they now do. Each week, 
these families should get $2 worth of 


fruit, vegetables, and dairy products in 
addition to what they can afford to buy 
now. That would cost about $625,000,- 
000. Wallace’s plan is to cut prices 
enough so that they could buy an addi- 
tional $625,000,000 worth without actu- 
ally paying any more than they do now 
for such foods. The government would 
try to subsidize distribution in regular 
retail channels. 


Plan Bills Upper Two-Thirds 


On items like flour (wheat) and cloth- 
ing (cotton) the plan definitely is to 
pass the cost of the program on to the 
“upper two-thirds.” The government 
would subsidize the milling of cheap 
flour and the spinning of cheap cloth. 
The cost of such subsidies would be 
made up through processing taxes—if 
the Ways and Means Committee could 
be persuaded to authorize such taxes, 
which seems doubtful. 

This is an example of how a crop pro- 
gram grows, one plan supplementing an- 
other as emergencies arise. Hoover's ill- 
starred Farm Board was launched to bol- 
ster farm prices by helping the market- 
ing cooperatives. It got nowhere and 
shortly was buying wheat and cotton in 
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the open market in a further vain at 
tempt to stem the tide. It hadn't power 
to curb production, so it bought itself 
bankrupt 

The Triple-A 
started to curb production by paying the 
farmer not to plant wheat and cotton 
So he shifted acreage into corn or to 
bacco. Later he was paid not to plant 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice, 
so he switched into potatoes. Each shift 
damaged some other section of the coun 
try, and finally gave rise to the famous 
stamp tax on potatoes that never went 
into effect. The Supreme Court gutted 
the program by killing the processing 
taxes and marketing agreements on 
which it was based early in 1936. 

Next came soil conservation—a stop- 
gap—and finally the 1938 law which was 
drafted to control planted acreage and, 
when necessary, to impose marketing 
quotas on farmers. Even before the 1988 
law became effective, enormous surpluses 
of cotton, wheat, and corn had accumu 
lated or were in the making. From the 
start these threatened the success of 
Wallace’s ever-normal granary. 


program of 1933-4-5 


Take Carl Johnson’s Case 


How the farm problem grew is per- 
haps most easily understood in terms of 
the hypothetical case of Carl Johnson, 
who farms 160 acres in central Kansas 
His main crops always have been wheat, 
corn, and hogs. Carl didn’t think much 
of AAA’s original crop program Ww th its 
corn-hog plow-under. He went along only 
because of the cash inducements and be 
cause prices were so bad. He wasn't 
much disturbed when the courts killed 
the program because he had boiled every 
time somebody told him how much to 
plant. 

In fact, he was rather pleased at the 
substitute hatched up by AAA, It gave 
him pretty fair cash benefits for taking 
a little land out of wheat and corn and 
putting it into soy beans and grain sor- 
ghums. Those benefits came in mighty 
handy in 19386 when the drought ruined 
his corn. The sorghums survived the 
drought, and helped him feed his live- 
stock. His wheat crop was short, but it 
brought a big price. 

He saw wheat prices go way over $1 
because of the drought, and since he was 
sick of having his corn burn up year 
after year, he took 15 acres out of corn 
and put them into wheat. He sold his 
hogs at fancy prices next spring. 

So Carl, along with a lot of other farm- 
ers, did his share to run acreage of win- 
ter wheat planted in the fall of 1936 to 
the highest figure since the war. The gods 
smiled, and he harvested 35 bu. to the 
acre the next July. Crops abroad were 
short, and every one of those bushels 
was a dollar in the bank. 

Prices in the autumn of 1937 were still 
high despite the big carryover; so he 
planted as much as he had the previous 
fall. The 1938 farm law came along in 
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time to curb cotton and tobacco, but it 
didn’t touch Carl’s wheat crop which 
already was in the ground. The county 
agent explained its provisions. The coun- 
ty committee to administer acreages was 
named but it wouldn't have anything to 
do until autumn. 

Meanwhile, wheat prices were slipping 
Early this summer it seemed that there 
would be another bumper crop. The price 
slid down to about 70¢. When it became 
clear that Europe buying, it 
dropped to 55¢ a bu. 

The government sent Carl word that 
he could turn in a few bushels of wheat 
in payment for crop insurance on_ his 
1939 harvest. of red 
tape, but he didn’t want to sell at 55¢, 
so he did it. 


wasn’t 


There was a lot 


Stores Wheat, Gets Loan 


Then he was told that the government 
was ready to loan him about 56¢ a bu. 
on his wheat; he could get cash money 
and yet gamble on a higher price. So he 
stored 1,500 bu. in the local elevator, 
went to the bank, untangled more red 
tape, and got a loan which was guaran 
teed by Sec. Wallace’s Commodity Credit 
Corp. His wheat had become a part of 
the ever-normal granary; he can store 
it until prices go up. 

“But,” said the county 
won't get loans next year unless you cut 
acreages this fall. You won’t get crop 
insurance. You won't get soil conserva- 
tion benefits—and they'll be about 30¢ 
a bu. instead of the 12¢ you got this year 
Acreage of wheat for harvest in 1939 has 
to be cut to 55,000,000 from 80,000,000 
acres. We've got our county quota, and 
we've figured your share. You plant 76 
acres instead of the 110 you had this 
year. If AAA doesn’t get the country’s 
yield down, by acreage reduction, it will 
call a vote on marketing quotas next 
summer and you won't be able to sell 
all you grow.” 

Carl hated to be told how 
could plant, but 30¢ a bu. in cash wasn’t 
to be sneezed at. So he planted only 76 


agent, “you 


much he 


acres, 


Fret at Law’s Restraints 


But the Johnsons and the Reileys and 
the Swansons and the Brunners have 
gotten together. They'll be damned if 
they'll vote for marketing quotas—even 
though they know that, if quotas are 
defeated, they'll get no benefit or parity 
payments, no crop insurance, no loans 
to carry surpluses for the next two years. 
They're grumbling over constraints and 
restraints. They say the fancy new law 
hasn’t worked (even though it may be ar- 
gued the price-depressing surpluses grew 
up before it had a chance to work). 

Allaying political discontent in order 
to give his ever-normal granary a chance 
to work is Mr. Wallace’s No. 1 problem. 
The “two-price” plan is important polit- 
ically, and if it contributes ever so little 
to surplus removal—so much the better 
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Du Pont Launches Synthetic Silk 


It’s called “‘nylon,”’ and because it has the elasticity 
which rayon lacks, it will compete with silk on hosiery and 


woven goods. Celanese also has new yarn. 


WereEK BEFORE LAST the newspapers car- 
ried an announcement that E. I. du Pont 
dle Nemours & Co. was about to spend 
$7,000,000 on a new plant for the produc- 


tion of “textile yarn” at “one of three 


sites now under option in different states.” 


The textile trade buzzed with one con- 
jecture and another. It couldn’t be an- 
other rayon plant because du Pont just 
completed a new one last year at Rich- 
mond, Va, Could it be a plant for the pro- 
duction of “Fiber 66,” the long-antici- 
pated synthetic silk which was going to 
give a final jolt to Japan’s $100,000,000 
annual shipment of natural silk to our 
shores? Concerning this fiber, 
Business Weex first reported almost two 
months ago (BW—Sep3'38,p5), du Pont 


which 


resisted all inquiries. 

Meanwhile, Jast week, the newspapers 
carried another announcement that Cela- 
nese Corp. of America was about to spend 
$10,000,000 for a new plant near Pearls- 
burg, Va., to produce “an entirely new 
synthetic yarn that can be used in all tex- 
tile fields.” The textile trade 
anew. Like du Pont, Celanese Corp. re- 
sisted any amplification of the bare state- 


buzzed 


ment. 


Characterization of Nylon 


But early this week, news broke that 
du Pont has decided to locate its new 
plant at Seaford, Del., whose 2,500 inhab- 
itants rejoiced because some of them at 
least would be getting some of 1,000 pros- 
pective jobs. And late this week, Oct. 27, 
Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, du Pont vice- 
president, ended all conjectures about the 
plans of his company with the issuance 
of a statement on “the first man-made 
textile fiber prepared wholly 
materials from the mineral 


organic 
from raw 
kingdom.” 

Dr. Stine said: “I refer to the fiber 
produced from nylon. Nylon, a word 
coined by the du Pont Co., is the generic 
name for all materials defined scientific- 
ally as synthetic fiber-forming polymeric 
amides having a protein chemical struc- 
ture; derivable from coal, air, and water, 
or other substances, and characterized by 
extreme toughness and strength and the 
peculiar property to be formed into fibers 
and into various shapes, such as bristles 
and sheets. 

“This is the newest of the synthetic 


fibers, the development of which | 
cupied the attention of my coll 
for a number of years. Though 
fabricated from such common raw 
rials as coal, water, and air. nvk 
be fashioned into filaments as stro 
steel, as fine as the spider's web, vet 
elastic than any of the common fibers 
In its p 


properties, it 


possessing a beautiful luster 
cal and chemical 


radically from all other synthetic fil 


Vew Product Subjected to Tests 


Like natural silk, nylon is a polya 
having a protein-like structure. | 
rayon, it contains neither cellulose 
cellulose derivatives. In general, it ta 
dyes and finishes readily. McGraw-H 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engine: 
reports that a fabric woven of the 
material was stretched 100% for 3 
utes while wet and subsequently sho 
an elastic recovery of 80°, 
with 32% for a similar silk fabric. At 85 

stretch 
polyamide recovered 77%, as against 
65% for silk. Water 
that it absorbs about 12° as 
much moisture as rayon 


ais compa ‘ 
relative humidity and 25% 


resistance tests 
showed 
under similar 
conditions. 

Thus, nylon will be of tremendous sig 
nificance to hosiery manufacturers and 
users. Rayon hosiery, lacking elasticit) 
has never yet done-the job of natural silk 
hosiery. Nylon hosiery promises not only 
to equal but to better natural silk by 
wide margins, all of which furnishes one 


‘ cogent reason among many for du Pont’s 


appropriating more than $8,000,000 for 
the new Delaware plant (%1.000,000 more 
than the original figure announced by t} 
newspapers) . 


Employed in Toothbrushes 


“Exton” bristles made from nylon ar: 
already being produced in quantity for 
toothbrushes (BW—Jul30°38,p19). Di 
velopment work of the company is pr 
ceeding apace on sewing thread, tennis 
racquet strings, fishing lines and leader: 
ribbons, velvets, woven and_ knitte 
clothing, transparent wrapping film, plas 
tic compositions, textile finishing agents 
and coated fabrics. 

Nylon is Fiber 66, covered by new 
US. Patents No. 2,130,947 and No 
2,130,948, issued in the name of the late 
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Commander and Mrs. Gatti on their 

9th expedition, which is described in 

“Great Mother Forest’ ’ published by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


The trailers and the fleet of Inter- 
national Trucks are loaded on the 
freighter bound for Africa. 


Two streamlined trailers, connected 
by covered walkway, make five- 
room home on base-camp location. 


Three more International Trucks 
to handle transportation needs of 
the Gatti expedition. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


chosen for Commander Gatti’s 


‘Yngle Yok” 


The celebrated explorer, Com- 
mander Attilio Gatti, is again 
at the border of the Belgian 
Congo, outfitted and equipped 
for the greatest adventure of his 
career. During the next year, 
while the Commander and his 
wife roam over the immense 
heart of Africa, they will center 
their operations around their 
“Jungle Yachts.” 


The nucleus of the Tenth 
Gatti African Expedition is a 
deluxe apartment on wheels — 
two streamlined trailer units 
designed by Count Alexis de 
Sakhnoffsky and powered by 
International Trucks. Other 
Internationals will serve the 
needs of the project over an area 
one-third as large as the United 
States, largely unexplored. 


Commander Gatti says about 
bis fleet of International Trucks: 


“On our automotive power 
hangs the success of our ven- 
ture in the jungle trails and 
mountains of Africa. We 
had to have the very, very 
best! However, we did not 
have to make any new re- 
search. The many years I have 
spent in Africa and the 100,000 
miles I have already made there 
with trucks and cars of a dozen 
different makes have taught 
me enough. Without hesitation 
I let experience decide and I 
took all International Trucks.” 


International Harvester 
will be glad to mail you, on 
request, an illustrated book- 
let completely describing this 
modern expedition. 


International Truck sizes range from %-ton to powerful 6-wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Observation-living room, 
showing library, ber, and 
the Commander's desk. 


One of two luxurious bed- 
rooms. Electric lighting is 
indirect throughout. 


Electric kitchen that would 
do justice to the Gatti pent- 
house on Park Avenue. 


Bathroom inblack tile,with 
full-length tub and fittings 
in superb color harmony. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FIRST 9 MONTHS’ ROUND UP 


1938 Compared with 1937 
Business Week’s Index of Business Activity —31% 
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Dr. Wallace Hume Carothers and as- 
signed to du Pont. Du Pont officials, 
aware of the potentialities of the new 
material, will make every effort to intro- 
duce it to the market with the least 
possible dislocation of competitive indus- 
tries. Beyond material enough for a few 
test pairs of nylon stockings, a few yards 
of cloth, a few trout fishing leaders— 
but enough for millions of Dr. West's 
toothbrushes—there is little likelihood 
of large-scale nylon production before 
next fall or winter. It is estimated at 
present that there are at least 200 po- 
tential nylon applications, a number 
sufficient to fill a product-development 
schedule for many years to come. 

The identity of Celanese’s “entirely 
new synthetic yarn that can be used in 
all textile fields” remains a mystery. 
Textile men who hold Celanese business 
sagacity in high esteem are inclined to 
think that it is not planning head-on 
competition with du Pont. Their hunch is 
that Celanese’s new product will prove 
to be a synthetic wool. 


Rubber Auto Seats 


Nash and Hudson have them 
in one model each. Manufacturers 
claim many advantages for new 
latex foam rubber. 


Wirn tHe 1939 Hupsons making their 
bow last week and the new Nash cars 
scheduled to put in their appearance this 
week, the public gets its first glimpse of 
the new “rubber seats” which both of 
these manufacturers are installing in at 
least one model of their lines. 

New to the automotive field, these 
seats are made of a latex foam rubber, 
which has already been widely used in 
bus cushions, airplane chairs, hotel beds, 
and the seats and mattresses of many 
of the new streamlined trains. 


Advantages of New Product 


Looking to a wide extension of their 
business in the automotive field, now that 
they have a foot in the door, the rubber 
manufacturers point out that the unit- 
molded construction of the new rubber 
seats materially reduces the number of 
items to be assembled and inventoried; 
there’s just the seat and its cover—broad- 
cloth, mohair, or leather—as against the 
conventional assortment of coil springs, 
webbing, and hair-and-moss pads. They 
also point out that use of the rubber seats 
makes possible the exploitation of new 
selling claims: increased comfort and 
cleanliness, for the foam rubber is virtu- 
ally vermin-proof. 

Latex foam rubber, a patented devel- 
opment of England’s Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., is produced very much like whipped 
cream. Dunlop’s principal licensees in this 
country—American Dunlop, Firestone, 
Goodrich, Goodyear, and U. 8. Rubber— 
all use essentially the same production 
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The ARITHMETIC 
back of the PARTICIPATING policy 


Insurance companies (like other businesses) depend for 
their soundness and success on seeing that expenditures are 
less than income. 

The rates which a company must charge are determined in 
part by its losses. Therefore, you participate in the loss experi- 
ence of the insurance companies which you patronize. 

The real question is: Do you participate also in their avoid- 
ance of losses? 

When mutual fire insurance companies created the first 
PARTICIPATING POLICY, over a century ago, this desire to share 
the benefits as well as the damages was the theory behind it. 
Since then, it has proved its soundness from generation to 
generation. Naturally, it has won public confidence to a high 
degree. 

In the case of Improved Risk Mutuals the rest of the story 
is simple: Careful selection of risks; careful inspection and 
improvement of risks thereafter; prompt and fair adjustment 
of losses; twenty-five per cent return to policyholders in each 
of the 17 years of the Group’s existence! 


IMPROVED RISK MUTUALS 
60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 

standard reserve companies writing the follow 

ing types of insurance: Fire « Sprinkler Leakage 

e Use and Occupancy - Tornado and Windstorm 

« Earthquake -« Rents « Commissions and 

Profits «+ Riot and Civil Commotion - Inland 
Marine 
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technique. Liquid latex (unjelled planta- 
tion rubber) is poured into large stirring 
vats which represent an industrial modi- 
fication of the home cream-whippers. Fine 
bubbles of air are whipped into the sub- 
stance and it is then poured into vulcan- 
izing molds shaped to reproduce just the 
form of mattress or armrest or automo- 
bile seat desired. In contrast to this pro- 
duction technique, the traditional sponge 
rubber is made by milling certain explo- 
sive or expansive agents into raw rubber 
—somewhat after the manner of kneading 
yeast-filled bread dough—and then by 
permitting the heat of subsequent vul- 
canization to put in the characteristic gas 
or air bubbles. Some rubber men profess 
to see little essential difference between 
the two rubbers, but the widespread 
utilization of Dunlop’s patent can’t be 
dismissed. 


Discuss Higher Export Allowance 


No figures are available on the amount 
of rubber going into molded foam-rubber 
products, because the rubber industry 
lumps them under the general classifica- 
tion of “mechanical rubber goods.” That 
the new product will have plenty of in- 
fluence on world use and production of 
rubber is indicated by the fact that 
the current meeting of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee (the Brit- 
ish-Dutch body which seeks to stabilize 
prices by regulating the production of 
98% of the world’s rubber) is discussing 
how much to raise the “exportable allow- 
ance” of rubber to allow for greater ac- 
tivity in foam rubber. The current ex- 
portable allowance now stands at 45% 
of “standard production,” or capacity to 
produce. 

In addition to the rubber seats in the 
Hudson and Nash models Chrysler, De 
Soto, Dodge, and Plymouth are using 
strips of the foam rubber on top of the 
backs of front seats as a safety measure 
to protect the noses of rear-seat riders 
in sudden stops. Reo and Studebaker 
have adopted foam rubber for the cush- 
ions of their trucks; G.M. will supply 
rubber cushions for its truck as optional 
equipment. 


Latex Used in Truck Seats 


Chevrolet and Mack have adopted still 
another latex material for the cushions 
of their trucks—Nukraft, a sheet mate- 
rial woven by Goodrich out of upholster- 
er’s hair in a springy figure-8 pattern and 
impregnated with latex. This comes in 
sheets }-in. thick and is used to replace 
the conventional hair-and-moss which 
goes over coil springs. 

Accelerated laboratory tests and ex- 
perience in daily bus service indicate that 
both latex foam rubber and Nukraft will 
last as long as any other upholstery ma- 
terial in common use. In addition to the 
automobile field, the manufacturers are 
figuring on selling their rubber seats for 
use in office and home furniture, ships, 
hospitals, and theaters. 
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The old Durant auto plant, Elizabeth, N.J., now houses 45 small compa: 


45 Replace Durant 


That’s the number of com- 
panies now occupying huge plant 
of auto manufacturer. 


WHEN A BIG ONE pulls out, put many 
little ones in its place. That’s the lesson 
which many chambers of commerce can 
learn from the experience of Elizabeth, 
N. J., since the closing of the large 
Durant automobile plant in the fall of 
1929. 

The plant had employed about a 
thousand people, and it contained some 
2,000,000 feet of floor space, in seven 
buildings, which were joined through 
connecting cellars. The depression had 
begun, and no large company could be 
found to replace Durant in this spacious 
series of buildings. Consequently, after 
several other expedients were tried, the 
Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce co- 
operated with a new firm, the Waverly 
Terminal Co., in putting many small 
occupants into the former home of the 
giant Durant. 

Waverly was organized late in 1933. 
It started out by selling 150,000 feet of 
floor space to the S. E. and M. Vernon 
Co., manufacturer of blank books. “And 
then,” as the New Jersey Council proud- 
ly announced this week, in recounting 
the success of the enterprise, Waverly 
“began the task of making the property 
a paying proposition.” 


Annual Payroll Tops $3,000,000 


Today there are 45 firms under Waver- 
ly’s roof. They employ over 100 men 
and 2,000 women, and their annual pay- 
roll exceeds $3,000,000. One of the occu- 
pants is a celebrated supermarket—the 
American Grocery Co., known as the 
“Big Bear” Grocery. Another is the 
Lehigh Warehouse & Terminal Co. The 
General Instrument Corp., with a pay- 
roll of 825 people, is a third. Among 


the goods produced in the plant ar 
craft and automotive parts, filter st: 
ers, variable condensers, coats, 
dresses, paper products, pocketbo 
razor blades, and book-matches. Most « 
the firms are manufacturers, but sev: 
are engaged in printing, laundry, 
other non-manufacturing enterprises 
Many of the companies are from Fx 
sylvania and New York; and ther 
one each from Missouri, Michigan, | 
nois, and Minnesota. Some are new 
ganizations that have been establis! 
in Elizabeth. 

The Waverly Terminal Co. itself « 
ploys about 40 people. It provides hea! 
light, water, and elevator and watchmen 
service for all the firms occupying thx 
buildings. Adrian Ricker is head of th: 
company. And the New Jersey Counc’! 
which represents New Jersey business 
in trying to attract new industries to th: 
state, points to the Waverly success 
an example of what can be done wh« 
industries are offered “every econon 
but no special inducements.” 


— 


Make Tough Metals 


240 exhibitors show eco- 
nomical products to 18,000 visit- 
ors at exposition. 


KEYNOTE OF LAST WEEK'S 20th Nationa 
Metal Exposition in Detroit was ex 
pressed by one of 18,000 show-goers wh: 
inspected the newest developments o! 
some 240 exhibitors: “Tougher metals 
without increased production costs.” 
Close control and clean melting seen 
to be chief factors in the production of 
tough, flaw-free steel. Resultant metals 
possess desirable physical properties with- 
out as high percentages of costly alloy- 
ing elements as in former practice. “Free 
machining,” a distinct contribution to 
lower costs in metal-working plants, is 
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now achieved in one group of carbon 
eels and also in copper by alloying them 
yith lead. A new aluminum alloy bar 
tock, while not quite as strong as dur- 
alumin, has the advantage of enhanced 
machinability. 

Republic’s booth compared old auto 
and aircraft parts with modern designs 
to show savings in weight combined with 
increases in strength. U.S. Steel devoted 
part of its display to welded, low-alloy, 
high-tensile steel construction for the 
inner bottoms of lake ore vessels. Crucible 
introduced Airkool steel which offers a 
happy medium between the hard-work- 
ing, high-chrome, high-carbon die steels 
and the easier-working oil-quenching low- 
alloy steels. One development in stainless 
steel is the increased use of columbium as 
an alloying element to ail in heat resist- 
ance, as in aircraft exhausts. 























Improvements in Treating Metals 


Keeping pace with metals are the meth- 
ods for fabricating and treating them. 
Cleveland Crankshaft Co., for example, 
displayed a setup for the local hardening 
of malleable iron automobile camshafts 
by electrical induction and automatic 
quenching, at the rate of one shaft per 
man per minute. Exhibited developments 
in flame hardening by oxyacetylene torch 
consisted mainly in improved work- 
handling devices. Almost any type of 
gear, shaft, or flat surface can now be 
flame-treated and water-quenched auto- 
matically. 

With current refinements in atmos- 
pheric control of heat-treating furnaces, 
they are in a fair way to becoming chemi- 
cal retorts rather than simple heating 
units. Surface Combustion Co., for in- 
stance, showed its furnaces with pre- 
selected gas atmospheres to prevent scal- 
ing and decarburizing in molybdenum 
high speed tool steel. American Gas Fur- 
nace showed its combination gas-carbur- 
izing and nitriding method of surface 
hardening miscellaneous machine parts 
like roller bearings. 

Typical of advances in torch cutting 
was a double-beveling outfit, shown by 
Air Reduction, which is designed to trim 
plate edges for welding. Linde Air Prod- 
ucts showed its new Unionmelt process 
for heavy-duty welding at one pass. 


Electrical Companies Show Work 


Welding marches ahead with gas and 
electric outfits for little shops as well as 
big. General Electric showed improve- 
ments in its atomic hydrogen method 
for making pore-free welds in tcol and 
die work. Westinghouse featured motors 
with windings of fiber-glass-insulated 
wire. Both electrical concerns featured 
power switches for resistance welding 
with electronic tube control and no mov- 
ing parts. For copper plating, princi- 
pally as an undercoat for chromium and 
nickel plating, duPont revealed a new 











































process four times faster than conven- 
mal practice. 
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__Guiding Hand of Skill 





“Shooting the rapids” of a northern river . . . planning a program of 
Casualty insurance and Bond protection: both these alike, to have a suc- 
cessful outcome, demand the guiding hand of skill. 


Your local Standard Agent offers you such a hand. Avail yourself of 
his services . . . of his Company’s 54 years’ experience and sound 
financial structure. He will be watchful over your welfare. He is 
proficient in analyzing protection needs . . . familiar with all forms 
of coverage . . . awake to every development of the business which may 
favorably affect your account or your pocketbook. 


Standard Accident of Detroit . . . with 9000 representatives throughout 
the nation . . . protects against loss from burglary; embezzlement; 
injuries to self, employees, or public; automobile accidents; workmen’s 
compensation; and similar hazards. 


Call on your Standard Agent for guidance. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisties ... Since 1884 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Bottle Washer 


One OF THE FEATURES of next week's 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages Convention, Port Authority Bldg., 
New York, will be a scale model of the 
new 30 ft. x 11 ft. x 7 ft. Miller Hydro 
Bottle Washer, latest development of 
Miller Hydro Co., Bainbridge, Ga. The 





combination washing and sterilizing ma- 
chine has just been restyled by Barnes & 
Reinecke, industrial designers, 664 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, with the public 
relations angle very much in mind. Vis- 
itors to any bottling plant using the 
device will be able to see the entire 
washing process through glass windows. 


Air-Met Insulation 


Some mMontTHs aco the Ruberoid Co., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, brought out 
its Air-Met Insulation which consists of 
two reflective aluminum foil sheets and 
one accordion-pleated sheet of flame- 
resisting paper, forming a series of tri- 








angular air spaces. Ruberoid is now 
bringing out its Type 2 Air-Met, which 
uses one sheet of aluminum foil com- 
bined similarly with one sheet of flame- 
resisting paper. Advantage of the new 
form is that it can be nailed on the faces 
of studding and joists. 


Send Letter with Sample 


SAMPLES MAILED “under separate cover” 
are often delayed in transit, arriving from 
one to several days later than accom- 
panying letters. A sturdy new Metal 
Edge Box developed by National Metal 
Edge Box Co., Philadelphia, permits an 





accompanying letter really to accompany 
a sample. Letter goes inside the box; the 
mailee’s name and address shows through 
a die-cut opening in the box’s top. 


Gaskets of Glass 

NEW WOVEN GLASS FIBER gaskets being 
manufactured by Goetze Gasket & Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., 
are soft, pliable, resilient, and resistant 
to practically all acids except hydro- 
fluoric. Glass fiber packings have also 
been designed for centrifugal and recipro- 
cating pumps, valve stems, and the like 


“Jitterbug” Truck 


Since “swine” is as much a function of 
modern industrial trucking as of modern 
music, Howell Industrial Truck Co., 6543 











Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, has named its 
newest creation the “Jitterbug.” It will 
swing a 6,000-Ib. load to a height of 12 ft. 
with the greatest of ease; it will carry 
loads almost anywhere on its 12-ply Gen- 
eral tires. 


Voice-Powered Telephone 


A LITTLE BOX measuring 3x3x 2} in. 
acts as transmitter, receiver, and signal- 
ing device in the new Western Electric 
Voice-Powered Telephone now being mar- 
keted by Graybar Electric Co., Graybar 
Bldg., New York. The device requires no 
power source other than the voice. 


Cargo Packer 


Much MERCHANDISE is ruined in transit 
through failure to pack it tightly enough 
in box cars. Using the new Cargo Packer 
developed by Denison Engineering Co.., 
Columbus, O., the shipper packs his 
wares at both ends of the car. He next 
wheels the packer into place between the 
two piles, turns on an electric motor 
which in turn actuates a pressure pump 
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and two hydraulic rams. Ra: 
while cargo is being battened in‘ 


Ansley Dynatone 


Nov. 15 is the date set for the f 
duction models of the new Ansley [yp, 
tone, an instrument which combine: 
electronic piano, a conventional 
phonograph, and a radio in one 

3 ft. high, 44 ft. long, and 2 ft. 1 in. 
Ansley Radio Corp., 240 W. 28rd s; 
New York, its maker, points « 


z?, 19 2 





or OF 
















when it is played as a conventional 
without electronic amplification, 
soft tones like a harpsichord. 


Hay Fever and Asthma 


VicTIMS OF HAY FEVER and asthn 

be the first to want to know of th. 
self-contained, portable, electrostat 
cleaner developed by Westinghouse Ek 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Ps 
Named the Precipitron Room Unit 
depends, like its recent progenitors 





store and factory, on the positive 
cleaning action of a corona discharg 
Dust and pollen cannot pass. 


Photo Gadget 


Wirn a new Photrix Adapter, distribu! 
by Intercontinental Marketing Corp.. 5 
W. 40th St., New York, the Photrix | 
posure Meter (BW—Apr9’38,p50) which 
was originally designed to be worn like a 
wrist watch, may be clipped to the top 
of the camera itself. 
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PRODUCTION ANGLES 





,ntiSqueak for Rubber 

I. THE ASSEMBLY of rubber to rubber, 
» metal, to wood, and to plastics, many 
, production specification has long since 
called for the use of graphite, soapstone, 
or other slippery materials between sur- 
faces as anti-squeak. Too often, however, 
the necessary quantity of anti-squeak 
isn't administered on the production line; 
«a repair job falls in the service depart- 
ment’s lap. Ordinary penetrating oils 
ysed in service work do little permanent 
good because they swell and otherwise 
deteriorate natural rubber. Apparently 
Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron, 
Mich., has hit on an answer in its U. S. 
natent No. 2,083,176 which covers a 
penetrating mixture containing colloidal 
graphite and glycerine, both harmless to 
rubber. 


M.F.M.A. Specifications 
OxE DOESN'T HAVE TO TELL an experi- 
enced production man that the higher 
s rate of production, the greater the 
wear and tear on the floors of his plant. 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 382 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, has 
ad the Brooklyn laboratories of Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., working on the problem 
of sturdier heavy-duty finishes for 
maple, beech, and birch flooring. New 
M.F.M.A. Specifications for finishes will 
be ready about Nov. 1, as a result. 


Four Years in Production 


Ix THESE DAYs of split-second produc- 
tion, with complex mechanisms being 
turned out in times approaching “noth- 
ing flat,”” there’s something solidly old- 
fashioned and consoling in the news that 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, is just 
completing a single continuous produc- 
tion job which began in October, 1934. 
Job consists of grinding and polishing 
the 82-in. mirror, cast by Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y., for the new Mc- 
Donald Observatory telescope in West 
Texas, to a parabolic surface whose dev- 
iation from the absolutely perfect will 
be less than 1/20 of a light wave. Cut- 
ting tool used in the process weighs 2,300 
lb. Abrasive and polishing agents used 
successively range from No. 20 Carbo- 
rundum and finer, to 220-mesh emery 


and finer, to chemically pure rouge (the | 


jeweler’s and polisher’s moniker for | 


finest possible iron rust). 


Food Formulae 


Manvuracturers of foods and beverages 
will find hundreds of tested commercial 
formulae plus descriptions and analyses 
of raw materials in the “Hand Book of 
Food Manufacturing,” by Dr. F. Fiene 
and S. Blumenthal, published by Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co. of N. Y., Inc., 148-B 
Lafayette St., New York, $6. 
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Strathmore Paper is used for En Route Correspondence on Sania Fe's Famous New Streamlined Chief 


YOUR LETTERHEAD 


is your reputation on paper 


Flashing from Chicago to the coast in a clipped 50 hours, the 
streamlined Chief, Santa Fe’s most famous train, does more 
than carry passengers. It represents a new standard of beauty, 
luxury and safety. 

A letterhead, too, does more than carry messages. It, also, 
conveys reputation. This is why you find Strathmore letter 
paper used for the writing desks of the new Chief. This is why 
so many business leaders choose Strathmore. Your letterhead 
represents you in every letter you write. Your correspondents 
judge you by the expressive quality of the paper you choose. 

When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND it costs less 
than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest 
paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as 
fine a paper as can be made, it costs only 2.9% more. At so 
little difference in cost, such extra effectiveness is true economy. 
THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 


important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list 
Dept.B W6,STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


STRATHMORE 2 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 





Hail Warehouse Labor Peace 


San Francisco business men think the agreement 
with Bridges’ union should reassure national concerns. 
Arbitration machinery provided. 


San FRANcisco BusINEss is deriving sat- 
isfaction from the fact that the Oct. 22 
agreement which ended eight weeks of 
bitter dispute between the Association 
of San Francisco Distributors and Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union (C.1.0.) sets 
up mediation and arbitration machinery 
which should guarantee peace at least 
until June, 1940, in an industry especially 
vital to the city’s position on the West 
Coast. 

The settlement, which involves 180 
warehouses, was ratified by the member- 
ship of both groups, union and employer, 
last week-end and 5,000 men returned 
to work last Monday. 

A five-year blanket contract signed 
Oct. 6 between the San Francisco In- 
dustrial Association and the A.F.L. 
Warehousemen’s Union (BW—Oct15'38, 
p15) covers the remaining 83 distribut- 
ing concerns in the city. 

The IL.L.W.U., as a combined long- 
shoremen’s and warehousemen’s group, 
is a party also to a blanket contract with 
the Waterfront Employers’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast (BW—Sep24'38,p32). 
Thus the labor relations in the shipping 
and warehouse industries of San Fran- 
cisco are integrated and operating under 
unit contracts which provide machinery 
for peaceful arbitration of disputes, a 
fact calculated to reassure national con- 
cerns which may have been inclined to 
shy away from San Francisco as a ship- 
ping center. 


Lapham’s Idea Wins Out 


The agreement between the Distribu- 
tors’ Association and the C.1.O. ware- 
housemen gives employers the industry- 
wide contract and the uniform expira- 
tion date on which they have insisted, 
and at the same time protects recent 
gains of the union and leaves its posi- 
tion unweakened. It is another distinct 
victory for the One-Big-Union-of-Em- 
ployers idea, launched early in Septem- 
ber by Roger Lapham, president of the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
(BW—Sep3’38,p15) and now about 
ready to take shape in the form of a 
city-wide federation of employers for 
collective bargaining purposes. The 
setup of the Distributors’ Association is 
closely patterned after that of the 





Waterfront Employers’ Association in 
which Mr. Lapham’s formula has con- 
stituted the guiding factor (BW— 
Sep24’38,p32) . 

Highlights of the new warehouse 
agreement: (1) Employers won their 
master contract. (2) The union won a 
preferential hiring clause. (3) Strikes 
and lockouts are banned; all disputes 
will be submitted to arbitration. (4) 
The agreement will be extended auto- 
matically on June 1, 1940, to run an- 
other year unless either side proposes 
modifications. 


Arbitration Board Established 


To handle disputes, a system of judg- 
ment boards is set up. At the top, with 
final power to rule all disputes coming 
before it, is the board of arbitration, 
composed of two union appointees, two 
distributors’ appointees and a permanent 
panel of “five impartial chairmen.” 
(Only one of these chairmen will serve 
in any given dispute.) This “supreme 
court” will: (1) hear and rule on griev- 
ances referred to it by an industry-wide 
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adjustment board; (2) act as { 
ter on requests for amendme: 
contract at its expiration; 
final decisions on questions < 
wages, hours and vocations in 
negotiation and mediation fail 
Immediately below the ar!) tras; 
group will be the adjustme . 
(three union members and t! Asso. 
ciation members) to: (1) act 
ers’ complaints arising from 
(2) serve as an “appellate « oa 
disputes which cannot be settl 
chinery set up in individual pl 
In each warehouse a grieva: 
mittee will be established (thr: 






bers from each side) to hear local 
disputes except those specifically «rected 
for the higher courts. In all case., work 
continues while the arbitration n nery 


is functioning. 


Members’ Goods Must Be Handled 


The hot cargo issue is disposed of by 
providing that employees must hand 
members’ goods at ail times. W the 
union is on strike against a firm outside 
the association, the men won't be asked 
to handle goods to or from the struck 
plants, unless the goods would normal 
pass through a warehouse owned by an 
association member. If a “legally de. 
clared” strike is in progress by another 
union that is working directly on the job, 
workers may refuse to go through picket 
lines. 


The issue of wages wasn’t settled, but 
provision was made that this should con- 
tinue in negotiation until ironed out. 
Meanwhile, terms of existing and expired 
individual and group contracts were 
continued. 

A large slice of the credit for the set 





Back to W ork—and Glad of It 
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A few of the 35,000 men General Motors called back to work last we 
swing through the gates of Chevrolet’s gear and azle plant in Detro 
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ROGRESSI\ E management now 
Prrelizes that the plant or office 
washroom is a most important 
place to build employee good will. 

That’s why a “Double Stand- 
ard”’ in washrooms no longer exists 
inmany officesand plants. Workers 
and executives alike are now pro- 
vided with plenty of basins, toilets, 
hot water, soap and clean, indi- 
vidual ScotTissue Towels. 


4i 


ih fn e 








Scot Tissue Towels are specially 
processed to make them pliant, 
clothlike and absorbent. One dries 
drier than several ordinary paper 

that’s why they go 
cost you less per year 


towels . 
farther . . 

By installing Scot Tissue Towels 
you'll positively cut washroom 
expenses. In addition, you'll pro- 
vide a service for your employees 
vital in health protection. 


if T™ Fibre" 
A Real DRIES 





Workers and executives alike deserve clean, sanitary washrooms 


EXECUTIVES wishing to improve wash- 
reom conditions in their plants or offices 
will be interested in the Scott Wash- 
room Advisory Service. At your request, 
@ Scott Washroom Engineer will moke a 
scientific survey of your washroom fa- 
cilities without obligation to you. He 
will suggest how your washrooms con be 
economically and efficiently orranged 
to relieve congestion .. . reduce weste 
and overhead expense . 
good will among your employees. Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


» ond creete 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


BY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE, WALDORF AND SCOTTOWELS FOR HOMES 


(Countries 
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Public Relations on the Hoof 





The hand-shaking orgies of poli- 
ticians have nothing on those of the 
motor magnates at this time of year 
as they court the favor of the pub- 


lic for their companies and their 
cars. Last week. four officials of 


Chrysler Corp—left to right, B. E. 
Hutchinson, Fred M. Zeder, K. T. 
Keller, and Byron C. Foy—were on 
their feet for 12 hours as they greeted 
2,000 guests at a preview of the new 
cars in the Chrysler Bldg., New York 





tlement is going to Paul C. Smith, 29- 
year-old, red-haired manager of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, protegé of Herbert 
Hoover who accompanied the ex-Presi- 
dent on his European trip last February. 
When Smith took the job as arbitrator 
early this month at the request of both 
sides, the disputants were far apart and 
getting nowhere fast. The episode of the 
hot freight car which progressively 
closed 137 plants of the Distributors’ 
Association, still stuck in the minds of 
the union negotiators. Smith, who is a 
friend of Harry Bridges and an em- 
ployee of staunch Republican George 
Cameron, owner of the Chronicle, func- 
tioned with the confidence of both dis- 
tributors and union. 


What about Sitdowns? 
In Fansteel case, NLRB asks 


Supreme Court whether they are 
just grounds for discharge. 


l'une Supreme Court, which already has 
promised to review four important labor 
cases (BW—Oct15'38,p14), has a request 
for consideration of still another this 
week. Business observers generally hoped 
that the court would grant the National 
Labor Relations Board's request and 
review this particular case, for it in- 
volves the Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
of Chicago, and at the root of the issue 


is a big “sitdown strike’—a phenome- 
non with which the court has not yet 
dealt. 

Briefly, the Fansteel story is_ this: 
The company has a plant in North 
Chicago for the processing and _fabri- 
cation of rare metals. More than two 
years ag», in the summer of 1936, or- 
ganizers for the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 
(old-time steel union now under the 
wing of C.I.0.) began to organize Fan- 
steel workers. As early as Sept. 10, 1936, 
the union claimed to have signed up a 
majority of the Fansteel people. 

This the company denied, and _ still 
denies. In any event, things reached a 
climax at the Fansteel plant on Feb. 
17, 1937, when about 100 of the workers 
took charge of the two main buildings, 
ejected the foremen and other employees, 
and barricaded the exits. The plant 
superintendent, after demanding sur- 
render of the property (from outside) 
then told the men inside that they were 
discharged. 

That is still the most important point 
in the Fansteel case, although the long 
record of the dispute has developed 
many others. On Feb. 19 the sheriff 
and a hundred deputies attempted to 
dispossess the strikers, using axes and 
battering rams to break down a door. 
They were showered with fire-extinguish- 
ing chemicals and met with a barrage 
of bolts, nuts, and whatever was handy 
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to throw. The sheriff used tear 
the strikers held on. For another wee, 
they stayed inside the buildings 

On Feb. 26, the sheriff and 
returned again and this time succeed, 
in forcing the strikers out by us 
and emetic gas. Thirty-seven 
strikers were convicted of conten): 
court (for disobeying the sheriff 
to evacuate the plant pursuant to writ 
and were fined and jailed. 


Board Ordered Reinstatement 
After that, the NLRB held long 


ings and ruled that the compa va 
guilty of unfair labor practices, . 
reinstatement of the strikers. T! 
pany got a 2-to-1 reversal from the §, 
enth Circuit Court. Now the b 
asking the Supreme Court to reverse thy 
circuit court. 

At issue is the sitdown. The com; 
holds that violence and disobedien: 


law were just grounds for dis 
and that the board cannot legal, 

pel reinstatement. The board cont 
that such a ruling is contrary to 
intent of Congress and the letter a 
spirit of the law. 

Although the sitdown itself has be: 
tacitly outlawed recently by most lal» 
unions, the case is very important | 
cause if the Supreme Court upholds 
NLRB, sentiment for revision of 
Wagner Act will be increased. This 
true because such a decision would 
to the argument that the law is 
sided, that it saddles the manufact 
with heavy responsibilities without 


posing any responsibility on employees 


Wage-Hour Pleas 


“Give us exemption or we 
must fire employees,” say Western 
Union and others. 


THE KNOTTIEST PROBLEM of this week 
for some companies under the new wag 
hour law, was: “Should we raise prices 


to compensate for raised wages, or sho 


we discharge some workers to keep t 
present wage total unchanged?” T! 
number of companies thus situated was 
not large, but the problem was give! 
point by its application to one big na 
tional business: Western Union. 

Western Union’s case, in which 
pleaded strongly for exemption, was : 
strong one. Operating at a deficit whi 
it estimates was around $2,000,000 
the first eight months of this year, | 
big telegraph outfit employs 13,425 mes 
sengers. Some of them deliver wires, so! 
do special services such as carrying pa! 
cels, some do both. There are 
than 10,000 of these boys who get 
than the new law’s minimum rat: 
25¢ an hour, and some 1,400 who ge 
less than 10¢. 

Special hearings before Dr. Williat M 
Leiserson, expert labor-management ¢% 
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borrowed from the National 
ion Board, consumed most of last 


ami! 
Med 
week 


indi 
3.125 messengers if forced to conform to 


the law's minimum wage scale, and told | 
of its close-trimmed financial setup. In- | 
d parties at the hearings were Pos- | 
legraph, which would be under the | 


teres'¢ 
tal 7 
same 
rulin 


tent with Western Union in any 
and several Jabor unions. It was 
ted by the unions that the com- 
should apply to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for the right to 
raise their rates, if present income wasn’t 
high enough to take care of the wage 


suge 


pani 


increase. 
Spokesmen for the wire companies as- 


serted that the messengers are not ex- | 
pected to make a career of their jobs, and | 


that a sort of “employment service” ex- 


isted in the business, giving boys an | 
opportunity of making wide contacts in | 


other places and perhaps stepping up to 
better jobs either in the company or out- 


side 


Important Issue Raised 


At all events, the plea for exemption | 
was the biggest question of the week for | 


Elmer Andrews, administrator of the law. 
Examiner Leiserson’s report went to An- 
drews over the week-end; the adminis- 
trator announced Monday that, pending 
a decision, Western Union would have 
to comply with the law. 

Before Mr. Andrews could reach a solu- 


tion, Postal and a C.1.0. union began to | 


move in their own way. The company an- 
nounced that it couldn’t comply with the 
“status quo” suggestion and that about 


1,000 of its 6,500 messengers would be | 
laid off at once. The American Communi- | 
cations Association, messengers’ union, | 
immediately ordered a “slow down” of | 


employees’ work. 


Some Workers Face Loss of Jobs | 


Meanwhile, spotty reports from other | 
sectors indicated that discharges were in | 


line for employees of some marginal busi- 
nesses. In Puerto Rico the local chamber 
of commerce estimated that approxi- 
mately 120,000 low-paid Puerto Rican 


workers would lose their jobs; from Texas | 
came word that several thousand pecan- | 
shellers (who normally get from $1.50 to | 


86 a week) would be out of work. There 
also has been some clipping of employ- 
ment in garment home-work and tobacco 
stemming, principally in the South. 
But on the whole the law went into 


effect this week with very little jar, and | 


some 750,000 persons who had been paid 
below 25¢ an hour came up to that mark. 
n incidental job for all employers was 
‘lined: the setting up and keeping 
straight of simple work-and-pay records 
all employees covered by the law. 
‘his meant little to those accustomed to 
eping records; to many others it was a 
rrisome chore which had to be done 
once, 


n New York City. The company | 
ed that it would have to discharge | 
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. « +» With a program that benefits your 


entire community. 


At a time when increasing emphasis is placed upon the im- 
portance of public relations, many executives are faced with the 
task of deciding where to begin in building for better public under- 
standing of their companies’ problems and aims. 


Anything that you can do to help a single employee toward 
greater security, comfort or happiness, reaches in its effect his 
whole family, his circle of friends. Count the number of your em- 
ployees, add their families and their friends . . . and your public 
relations job is well on its way in your community. 


That is why many progressive organizations have found thet 
when employees are assured ‘Continuity of Income”’ in case of death, 
accident, sickness and old age, one of the most logical and effective 
preliminary steps toward good public relations has been taken. 


The possibilities and practical applications of such a plan, 
for organizations large or small, are thoroughly discussed in our new 
booklet The Protected Pey Envelope.” It is yours without cost or 
obligation. Please have your secretary write for it today. 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Life, accident, 
sickness insurance, 
annuities and all 
group lines. 
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That Nunn-Bush Plan 


Head of shoe company tells 
workers how 52-week-pay idea is 
panning out. 


Henry L. Nunn, president of the Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Co., is a man of three hob- 
bies and of liberal outlook in industrial 
relations. He is deeply interested in 
the Nunn-Bush annual wage plan (BW 
—Apr?’38,p22), whereby the workers 
receive 52 checks a year in good times 
and in bad. 

In the Nunn-Bush factory in Milwau- 
kee this week Mr. Nunn sat down to 
dinner with 70 factory workers. He ate 
vegetables and they ate meat. After din- 
ner, consulting notes scribbled on a card 
and pointing to a chart showing where 
the Nunn-Bush revenue dollar goes, he 
made a little talk. 

President Nunn, who doesn’t share the 
attitude that labor is a commodity, to be 
bought as cheaply as possible and sold 
for as much as possible, referred briefly 
to the fairness of setting aside 20% of 
the Nunn-Bush revenue dollar for work- 
ers’ wages, and pointed out that mate- 
rials take 50%. 

He said sales, in the fiscal year ending 
Oct. 30, probably would touch $6,000,- 
000, compared with $6,500,000 in the last 
fiseal year, and added that the decline 
was due chiefly to price reductions, since 
unit sales have not been off much from 
last year’s levels. 


Overdraft to Be Liquidated 


Finally, he said the workers’ overdraft 
in the Milwaukee factory, run up in the 
last fiscal year and im the early part of 
this vear, and reduced from $33,249.78 
as of May | to $16,876.96 as of Oct. 1, 
probably would be wiped out by the end 
of November. The workers’ overdraft at 





Henry L. Nunn believes in close per- 


sonal contact with his workers. 


the factory in Edgerton, Wis., where the 
company makes the Edgerton shoe, was 
only $10,983 as of Oct. 1. By Dec. 1, the 
company expects to increase the weekly 
wage payments from 37 times the differ- 
ential rate for each class of labor to 40 
times the differential, thereby restoring 
weekly payments to the levels at which 
they stood up to April 30, when checks 
were reduced in order to liquidate the 
workers’ overdraft faster. 

The meeting with the 70 Milwaukee 
factory workers was the last in a series 
which is held each year, the participat- 
ing groups being kept small in order to 
bring the president into closer contact 
with the workers. 

Mr. Nunn, whose hobbies are bicycle 
riding, golf, and vegetarianism, got ex- 
pressions of good wishes from the work- 
ers on a major gratification of the hobby 
of vegetarianism, which was achieved 
last week. In Milwaukee he opened a 
high-class vegetarian restaurant, done in 
Colonial Williamsburg style and with 
tables seating 60 people. The restaurant 
was compelled to turn away hundreds 
on the first day of operations. 
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Just Another Wednesday 


Lasor cBsERvERS who had been looking 
forward to Wednesday of this week as 
“the biggest day in months” are mutter- 
ing in disappointment. Tipped off (BW 
—Sep17’38,p20) that John Lewis and 
William Green would appear on the same 
platform at the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s annual forum, friends of both labor 
leaders had hoped for a boost to better 
relations. Lewis showed up as he had 
promised—but Green didn’t. The net 
result was that C.1.0. gained consid- 
erable kudos in a public relations way— 
but another hope for peace in labor went 
glimmering. 


All Eyes on West Coast 


Nortutne in the past few years has done’ 
so much to pull craft and industrial 
unions together on the Pacific Coast as 
the drastic “union regulation” initiative 
measures which are coming up for deci- 
sion in California, Washington, and Ore- 
gon elections next month. Each state will 
vote on plans to limit and control pick- 
eting, strikes, organization, and other 
union activities. Both A.F.L. and C.LO. 
groups are seriously frightened at the 
prospect, and warfare between them has 
consequently been dropped so that a 
solid front can be lined up in opposition 
to the propositions. 


How State Wage Law Works 

New York Stare is keeping a jump 
ahead of the federal wage-hour law and 
its 25¢ hourly minimum wage. A special 
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board, set up under the state n 
wage law of 1937, has recommen: 
candy workers get a minimum 

an hour or $14 a week. Under | 
boards representing employers, \ 
and the public take up one indust 
another, and recommend standard. P 
lic hearings then are held bef 
recommendations are issued as | 
binding. Laundries and 
were thus regulated under Eln \ 
drews before he left his New \ 

as industrial commissioner to dir 
federal wage-hour division; cand 

ers and succeeding cases will be | 

by Miss Frieda S. Miller, the n« 
missioner, 


beauty 


And the Unions Are Read, 
MANy UNIONS are getting ready | 

for advances beyond the federal 
mum of 25¢. Most powerful a 
prepared to date is Sidney Hillma: 

tile workers’ organization, which |) pe: 
that the new law will be only a s! 
higher standards. Hillman himsel! 
member of the first industrial com 
set up under the law, and his unio 
busy getting impressive statistical 

rial ready for use in urging higher 
mums. Meanwhile, various other ns 
—both C.I.0 and A.F.L—are working 
for the same end. The United 
Workers have requested an early hear- 
ing, the Pocketbook Workers Union | 
asked for a 40¢ minimum, the toba 
workers are waiting for their com: 

to be named so that they can bring | 
arguments forward. Others are expected 
to bury the administrator with pleas for 
early action. 


/ 


Education, No Strings 


THe Unirep Avtomosite Workers 
have trotted out a new publication idea 
for the labor press to look at—a featur 
article in the union’s weekly newspaper 
without bias, class-consciousness, or war 
cry “angling.” The column is written b) 
one of the editors, and is called “Nuts 
and Bolts.” Last week it took up the 
county coroner’s office, interestingly « 

scribing its purpose, policies, and pow- 
ers. Through such humanized resear 

the auto union hopes to spread a good 
deal of general information in civics, 
history, and economics among its mem- 
bership. 


Where There’s Smoke 


STRIKE OF THE MONTH has been that a 
the P. Lorillard Tobacco Co. plant in 
Middletown, Ohio, which was called }y 
a C.L.0. local on Oct. 3 and went along 


fairly quietly until this week. A company 


“employees association,” formed si 
the strike, attempted to break the pix 


; 


line Tuesday, and got the strike into the 


headlines. C.I.0. had declared a national 
boycott on the company products, 
cluding “Old Gold” cigarettes and 
ironically enough—“‘Union Leader” p 
tobacco 
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1939, Television Year 


Next spring will see the start 
of NCA’s marketing of its sets, 
priced at $150 up. 


TeLy\ISION CAME WHAMMING around 
that corner last week and hit the radio in- 
dustry square in the midriff when David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corp. of 
{merica, stepped up before a meeting of 
the Radio Manufacturers Association and 
said that RCA would be ready to market 
home television sets by next April. 

At that time, RCA is to go on the air 
with its first regular schedule of televi- 
sion broadcasts, for “at least two hours 
a week.” Aside from the fact that these 
broadcasts are necessary to put the sub- 
stance into the television motif at the 
RCA-NBC exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair, the trade figures that con- 
siderable pressure to set a definite date 
for television’s début was put on RCA by 
its licensees, many of whom are anxious 
to cash in on set manufacturing. And 
also, by April it is likely that the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System will be broad- 
casting from its new television studios 
established in the Chrysler Building in 
New York. 

Service to the Industry 

The radio industry, caught off its guard, 
is not too well prepared to cope with the 
complications of television reception right 
now; hence, RCA’s 6-months’ warning is 
a real service. Most radio set manufac- 
turers aren’t equipped to make television 
receivers, and for the sake of their radio 
receiver sales, don’t relish the competi- 
tion television receivers are sure to pro- 
vide. For though New York will at first 
be the only market for television sets, 
before the year is out probably at least 
half a dozen more cities will have televi- 
sion broadcast stations of their own, and 
the public, as usual, will start stalling off 
the purchase of new radio receivers— 
particularly, of course, the more expen- 
sive varieties. 

Television receivers will probably be 
priced as low as $150, running all the 
way up into four figures. 


Entrepreneurs Get Busy 


lhe RCA announcement, was of course, 
flash-signal for a whole horde of 
iungry entrepreneurs to get their promo- 
ion plans rolling. The Federal Communi- 
tions Commission is now due for a 
welling list of applications for television 
adeasting licenses—coming from the 
ys who think they'll try to button up 
some station sites and wave-lengths. And 
‘hers will be getting busy in the set- 
manufacturing end of the plushy new 


business opening up—some of them on 
a basis just a step above stock-selling 
schemes. 

It was partly in order to sidestep some 
of these high pressure promotion plans 
that NBC last June suspended the reg- 
ular schedule of television broadcasts 
which it had been transmitting from its 
Empire State Building studios (BW— 
Jun11°38,p20). Those broadcasts, as 
well as the continued occasional experi- 
mentation, have sufficed to iron out tech- 
nical details effectively and to assure 
continuity of service without rapid ob 
solescence of either receiving or trans 
mitting equipment. 
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PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


@ Fifty-million-dollar California organizatior 


erating office and store buildings, hotels, apart- 
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KOPPERS COMPANY 


Large oil companies with wells in southwestern fields 
produced oil which was considered inferior because of 
the naphthenes contained in the paraffin. They found 
that if the proper solvent could be made, they could 
remove enough of the naphthenes to make their oil a 


Koppers was able to produce carefully-controlled 
cresol and phenol blends to meet this need. Because 
of this, those oils have now been converted into grades 
comparable with oils which command a premium price. 

Perhaps Koppers can help you solve some of your 


PITTSBURGH 











BOILER AND POWER PLANTS + CASTINGS + COAL AND COKE + COAL CLEANING PLANTS 
* COKE AND GAS PLANTS + CREOSOTE + DEHYDRATION PLANTS + D-H-S BRONZE + FAST'S 
| COUPLINGS + WESTERN FIRE HYDRANTS + INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + MUNICIPAL INCINERATORS 
| * PISTON RINGS + PLATE WORK, TANKS + PURIFICATION SYSTEMS + RECOVERY PLANTS + 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT + SHIPS AND BARGES + ROOFING + TARMAC ROAD TARS 
* TAR PRODUCTS + TREATED TIMBER + WATER GAS GENERATORS + WATERPROOFING + VALVES 
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Gas vs. Electric 


In struggle over ranges, 
each of these industries plans to 
check the other. 


Tue GAS AND ELecTRIC industries are 
jockeying for position again. And this 
time the struggle is over ranges. 

This summer the American Gas Asso- 
ciation worked out a set of 21 specifi- 
cations which it required its cooperating 
gas-range manufacturers to meet. Each 
range was then given a seal of Certified 
Performance (BW—Jul30°38,p5) and the 
A.G.A. set about explaining to the public 
what advantages CP ranges offered. 

The gas industry’s CP campaign is 
scarcely three months old now, but it 
has speeded up the sales of gas ranges 
and roused the competitive spirit of the 
electric range industry. This month the 
Electric Institute of Washington, D. C., 
launched a newspaper campaign claim- 
ing that electric ranges could not only 
meet but could better every one of the 
21 specifications laid down by the A.G.A, 
for gas ranges. 

“No matter how many ‘revolutionary’ 
trimmings, how many new gadgets and 
what new designs are added *o former 
gas ranges,” said the Washington Elec- 
tric Institute ads, “they are still oper- 
ated on the same basic principle of 
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Baltimore . Boston . 


flame as a source of heat—the same 
principle used by the caveman and the 
early Indian in cooking his food. The 
basis for practically every advantage of 
electric cookery is in the absence of 
flame. We have always felt that flame- 
less cooking was superior—now we are 
able to prove it by actual test.” 


A.G.A. Meets Challenge 


That’s a challenge the gas industry 
could scarcely ignore. Though it was 
made only in a local campaign in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a number of other local 
electric groups indicated that they were 
going to hook onto the theme for their 
campaigns as well, and there were even 
rumors afoot that the Modern Kitchen 
Bureau, which does for the electric in- 
dustry what the A.G.A. does for gas, 
might even toss it into its new spring 
campaign. 

Obviously then, it was the gas indus- 
try’s move. So the gas people are going 
over their 21 specifications with a fine- 
toothed comb and raising their stand- 
ards to a point which, they say, can’t 
be reached by any of the electric ranges. 

The national advertising campaign of 
the A.G.A., which is starting its third 
year now, and has already been ap- 
proved for another three-year stretch 
by the members, is just about the same 
campaign it was three years ago. The 
same agency (McCann-Erickson) han- 


Atlantic Parcel Post and Regis- 
tered Mail Insurance allow you 
to insure parcel post, registered 
mail, and express shipments 
right in your own office... against 
practically all loss or damage 
from external causes. No waiting 
in line... parcels insured as 
wrapped . .. moderate premiums 
plus profit participation. 
Losses adjusted right 
from your own desk 
through your insurance 
broker. Ask him. 


LANTIoC 


1842 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Atlantic Building: 49 Wall Sireet, New York 


Chicago . Cleveland . Newark . Philadelphia 


ASK YOUR BROKER ABOUT ATLANTIC INSURANCE 
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dies it, the same media carry ; 
the budget still sticks close to &) 19). 
There is a radio program—The 
Chef”—in addition to the pu 
copy appearing in the Saturda, F,,. 
ning Post, four women’s m: 
four home service magazines, 
group of trade and professiona 
zines. Members pay for the nati: 
vertising at the rate of 4¢ a m« 
there’s a chance that sometime 
future they'll raise that to 6¢ a 
which the A.G.A,. is working f 
so that the campaign can be ex; 
At present two types of ads a: 
run—one plugging the “Four Big 
that gas does (cooking, refrig: 
house heating, and water heating 
the other concentrating on cooking ep. 
tirely and the new CP ranges. 


Gas Cooking Load Declining 


The cooking load is the founda: 
the gas industry. As long as the cooking 
load is protected or improved ther 
a wide-open opportunity for the 
gas appliances to advance. In the las 
six years, though, the domestic gas load 
has been declining—partly due to ele 
tric competition, partly to the greate: 
efficiency of the new gas ranges, and 
partly to the fact that people don’t cook 
as much as they used to. Refrigeration 
and house heating have been bolstering 
up the gas load during this time, but 
the cooking load has been going down 


Milk Midway 

Neither a public utility nor 
a wholly private business, dairy 
business suffers from higher costs, 
lower sales. Ice cream up. 


To THE ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS and 
to the milk dealers who joined forces last 
week in the 11th Dairy Industries Expo- 
sition at Cleveland the business outlook 
seemed different. To the ice cream men 
it looked rosy; to the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers it looked drab 
and troubled. 

The ice cream business is good. Sales 
reached an all-time high in 1937. Even 
though ice cream—a luxury food—is sen- 
sitive to the general business cycle, sales 
for the first eight months of 1938 were 
only 5% below the same record-breaking 
period of 1937. So, aside from the peren- 
nial issue of taxation, ice cream manu- 
facturers confined their worries to prob- 
lems of how to inject fruits and nuts into 
the mix properly and why empty cans 
often fail to come back to the plant. 

On the other hand, milk distributors, 
caught between rising prices that must 
be paid to farmers and decreasing con 
sumption, caught also halfway between 
laissez-faire and a public utility status, 
have seen net profits drop from 8.1% of 
net worth (1936) to 2.2% (1937). This 
slide toward the red has occurred despit* 
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ease in the dealers’ spread in ac- 
ats per quart. Here are some of 
t and consumption trends outlined 
the milk dealers’ convention by 
Spencer, marketing professor at 
_ and W. A. Wentworth of the 
York Dairy Industry Committee, 
plain the distributors’ plight: 
-eting Regulations — Increased 
s over milk distribution existed 
rectly by the AAA and by munici- 
id state authorities (notably in 
York City where the federal-state 
wt went into effect Sept. 1) and 
ndirectly by the Federal Surplus | 
odities Corp. through its purchases | 
wy the Federal Trade Commission 
he Department of Justice through 








investigations and anti-trust suits, 

as the one in Chicago, are all aimed 
enefiting the farmer—not the dis- 
lor. 


Distributors’ Argument 

Whereas farmers can find plenty of 
data to justify this aid (the September, 
1988, price paid by milk dealers was 
20% below the average September price 
for the years 1925 to 1929), the dis- 
tributors point out that increased prices 
stimulate production and decrease con- | 
sumption, whereas the reverse is needed. | 
For example, production in the five states | 


comprising the New York milk shed in- | 
creased 419,000,000 Ib. during the last | 


8 years, while milk and cream consump- | 


tion dropped 169,000,000 Ib. Meanwhile, | 


the New York housewife now pays 1.2 
cents more per quart for milk than she 
lid 30 days ago. 

In an effort to achieve parity, the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. has 
made the following dairy purchases up 
to the close of the fiscal year last July 1: 

90 million Ib. of butter @ $22,250,000 

73 million lb. of evaporated milk @ 
M,000,000, 

M4 million lb. of dry milk @ $4,000,000. 

Total of all dairy products: $33,884,000. 


Public Consumes Less Butter 


Sales—Per capita consumption of but- 
ter has been dropping sharply since 1934. 
Each American in that year ate one 
pound more than he ate in 1937. This 
s important since farm and creamery 
butter absorbs about 42% of the milk 
supply. Consumption of competitive oleo- 
margarine has been upward, but some 
butter loss has been diverted to cheese. 

Labor—President Richard C. Fisher 
of Wellesley Farms, Mass., reported that 
milk distributor payrolls were up 1% in 
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G/W visible records 
can be used by every 
business and pro- 
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Every Business Can Save 


Time and Money by 
Using G/W Visible Records 


With Globe-Wernicke visible records you can have important facts at 
your fingertips regarding stock, payroll, sales, credit, Social Security, 
and other departments of a business . . . information that may mean 
the difference between profit and loss. 

Our local dealer will gladly tell you about G/W visible records and 
recommend an efficient, economical system that will save time and 
money, or write direct to us for typical sample forms. Please mention 
kind you want. 





She Globe -We rnicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 








the first half of 1938 above the 1937 
period, although employment was off 5%. | 
Prof. Spencer made this comment: 
Various investigations have shown 
t direct compensation of labor makes 
just about half the total cost of proc- 


essing and distributing milk. Total | 


kly earnings of route men employed 
the two largest milk distributors in 
New York will be as high in 1938 as in 


any previous year. Drivers on retail milk '! 


IN YOUR INDUSTRY 


Dirt and dust laden air are deadly 
enemies of all types of drives, except 
roller chain. 


BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH CHAIN CORP. 
SPRINGFIELD and WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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j Clients 


served: 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co 
Graybar Electric Company 








Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc. 


Group IV, Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 





Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference 
| White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
The Texas Company 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 





United Brewers Industrial Foundation 


Holmes & Edwards Division 
International Silver Company 





COMPANY 
| Advertising Counsel | 


40 EAST 34th ST.. NEW YORK 
EE a =e 


| 
| 
| Newell-Emmett 























Save Handling Expense 


Ebminate all unnecessary handling and rehan 
Gling polag and repiling with 


BARRETT 
LIFT-TRUCKS 


Save time money labor and space with 
Barrett Lift trucks Pile finshed and raw 













Materials on inexpensive shids instead 
of costly floor trucks Then let one man 
move these shuts with a Barrett Lift 
truck. The only simple, safe and eco- 
Domical way to handle materials 
today. To prove it we will shipa Lift 
truck and 2 skids on 15 days 
rere TRIAL— weite 
‘3266 West 30m Street 


















TO MANUFACTURERS 


A recently organized group of Engineers, 
Inventors and Sales Experts who have 
successfully developed a variety of me- 
chanical equipment now extensively used 
in the Domestic and Foreign Markets, 
invite inquiries from a limited number 
of Manufacturers of Mining Machinery, 
Rock Handling and Contractors’ equip- 
ment desirous of increasing their volume 
by improving their present products or 
developing additional equipment for 
their respective fields. 





















JOY & ASSOCIATES, ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 


J 





F 














UNION TRUST BLOG., PITTSBURGH, PA 





| routes in New York now get about $47 
per week.” 

Whatever may be the long-range cure 
for these difficulties, an immediate answer 
for individual milk processors and ice 
cream manufacturers lay in cutting costs 
with improved machinery. 

This prospect brought 15,000 visitors 
to the Dairy Industries Expo, where 
3,000 products were displayed. Fully 75 
items of machinery and materials repre- 
sented brand new developments. Wide- 
spread use of stainless steel was the out- 
standing development noticeable at the 
show, with aluminum also in more gen- 





eral use. Also obvious was the battle of 
the glass bottle vs. the paper container. 
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Loss Leader Law Hit 


A District Court in Hackensack, N. J., 
this week held unconstitutional the 
state’s much-battered unfair trade 
practices act, outlawing below cost sell- 


| ing. Adopted last June over the veto of 


Gov. Harry Moore, the Fair Sales Act, 
as it is officially known in New Jersey, 
was openly attacked last July in a paid 
advertisement of the Packard-Bam- 
berger supermarket in Hackensack, N. J. 
which read, “We Are Willfully Violat- 
ing the Most Pernicious Law Ever 
Passed in the State of New Jersey!” 
Thoroughly riled, the state Association 
of Retail Grocers promptly brought suit 
against the supermarket. The Jersey act 
is the third state unfair sales practices 
act to be knocked out by the courts; 
California’s original act (a second re- 
vised law is still in effect) and Minne- 
sota’s were the others. 


Bitter Bitterness 


Tais montH, tHE Smex Co. got 
started on the fall advertising campaign 
for its glass coffee makers. “Bitter 
Coffee?” read the headline on the first 
ad. “The answer is excess acid and the 
fault is not with the coffee but with the 
coffee maker.” The Associated Coffee 
Industries of America, which had finally 
got around to running an advertising 
campaign this year to increase coffee 
consumption, wasn’t too keen on the 





negative statements about coffee and 
asked Silex if something couldn’t be 
done about them. A couple of the Silex 
ads were already on the press and 
therefore beyond repair, but in the re- 
mainder the negative statements have 
been revised. 


Symphony No Sale 

For THE PAST FEW WEEKS the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System has been busily 
trying to peddle its No. 1 prestige pro- 
gram, the Sunday New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra concert, to the na- 





tion’s retailers for cooperative sponsor- 
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ship. A sample program was pi; 
retailers in 108 cities. It sounded 
good way to carry along the publi a 
tions job which they started wit! 
National Retail Demonstration 
Sep17’38,p25) . But the deal fell th yo 
when little more than half of the re! |e, 
showed enthusiasm for the plan. Voy 
the Sunday idea is definitely off, av. th. 
Philharmonic Concert is again ( {3s 
No. 1 prestige program. But CBS j. «)j) 
trying to interest the retailers a 
shorter broadcast of the Philharm 
Thursday night concert. 


“SO They Don’t Read Ads” 


AROUND THE ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
observations to the effect that “n 
ever reads newspaper ads any more’ 
have been heard—and heard by b 
lishers’ representatives. This week, as part 
of its “united front” drive (BW- 
"38,p22) the Bureau of Advertising « 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa 
tion figured it was time to set the 
straight and accordingly issued a promo 
tion piece headed, “SO They Don't 
Read the Ads.” It includes a series of 
newspaper ads tested by C. E. Hooper, 
Inc. to show how many readers observed 
certain ads, how many read the head- 
lines and copy, and how many identified 
the product—the tests being conducted 
with masked ads. The results ought to 
set things straight, not only show that 
they do read the ads but also show the 
kind they read most. 


Harn Won't Leave A.B.C. 


PUBLICATION THIS WEEK of a report thiat 
O. C. Harn, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, had 
signed his position at the conclusion of 
the A.B.C. convention last week in Chi- 
cago does not mean that Mr. Harn is 
quitting the A.B.C. for good. A commit- 
tee has taken his resignation under con- 
sideration, and Mr. Harn, who has served 
the Bureau for a quarter of a century, 
will remain in an advisory capacity, re- 
lieved of the arduous duties of active 
management. 


Crude and “Gas” Prices Drop 
THE GENERAL BREAK IN OIL PRICES is a 
“break” for the motorist who already 
is paying less for his gasoline in many 
areas. Since the cut in Mid-Continent 
crude oil on Oct. 11, crude cuts have 
followed in practically every producing 
district except California (which is 
barred by distance from the big eastern 
markets). Fields with their recent crude 
price reductions are, respectively: 
Rocky mountain area, 5 to 20.5¢ per 
bbl.; Illinois and Kentucky fields, 10¢ 
(generally); central states ctudes, 10 
to 20¢; Michigan crude, 10 to 13¢. 
Widespread cuts in gasoline have been 
the inevitable result. In Texas, major 
companies slashed retail gas prices °¢ 
per gal. Consumers of other states prob 
ably will be benefited in proportion. 
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HOUSING 





Build Model Homes in Steel Area 


“Colonial Village”’ is mainly intended for em- 
ployees in U. S. Steel’s new Irvin works, near Clairton, 
Pa. Separate firm does the job. 


ON WHAT LAST SPRING was a brushwood 
hill and the remains of a coal stripping 
mine overlooking the city of Clairton, 
Pa., dwelling houses for steel workers are 
rising this fall at the rate of eight to ten 
a day. This is “Colonial Village,” the not 
very apt name for a project inspired by 
Carnegie-Illinois and carried out with 
building methods remarkable for their 
industrial ingenuity and speed. 

Many an American corporation has the 
housing problem of its employees on its 
mind. The problem has been particularly 
acute in the case of U. S. Steel’s sub- 
sidiary, for when Carnegie-Illinois com- 
menced to build the $60,000,000 Irvin 
works on a river shelf near Clairton, it 
found that practically all the livable 
houses in the community were occupied. 


FHA Insures Mortgages 


Fortunately for Carnegie-Illinois, the 
Pennsylvania Housing Corp. was formed 
about that time by men on the edges of 
the steel industry who were willing to 
take a speculation in housing with a 
market so definitely assured them. Their 
only connection with the steel subsidiary 
was in buying land from it and using the 
help of steel engineers in working up a 
number of accessories in the houses. 

Pennsylvania Housing is headed by 
Kirk W. Todd, Pittsburgh securities 


dealer, and consists of a small group 
which subscribed privately for $275,000 
capital. New York Life has taken first 
mortgages at 44% on the 300 lots and 
the houses being built on them to a total 
of $1,050,000, the mortgages being in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in the largest project it has so 
far underwritten in which owners may 
buy the homes. 

Two Boston engineers who had been 
studying house-building from a_ back- 
ground of experience in industrial and 
similar construction, Royce W. Gilbert 
and William M. Varker, undertook the 
building of the dwellings at Clairton for 
Pennsylvania Housing. Theirs is in the 
main the originality of the methods em- 
ployed on the job. Architects are W. San- 
ford Full of Boston and L. W. Rank of 
Pittsburgh. About 100 men were em- 
ployed at one time on the ground work 
and 200 to 300 are now on the house 
construction. 

Five and six-room two-story houses of 
frame and shingle construction are being 
erected on lots usually 50 by 100 ft. De- 
pending on both the size and location, 
these houses sell with the lots for $3,990 
to $5,310, and the monthly payments 
range from $28.50 to $34.50. The smaller 
houses are 18 by 24 ft., the larger 19 by 
274 ft. Though plans are practically uni- 











Colonial Village — Five and siz-room houses sell for $3,990 to $5,310. 
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form, a number of variations are obtain- 
able in exterior appearance 

The houses include a cement basement, 
one bathroom, hot-water heat fueled 
with natural gas and thermostatically 
controlled, complete insulation, copper 
piping, hardwood floors throughout and 
electrical fixtures in brass and chromium. 
An extra charge is made for a garage 
it is expected that many of the own- 
ers will keep their cars outdoors, at 
the start 

Methods adapted to large-scale work 
are used in the construction. Lumber is 
delivered to the project cut to exact 
length. The wall studs rest in shallow 
channels which are welded to the steel 
sill. This fabricated sill thus becomes a 
template for the house. Together with a 
similar ribbon of steel at the top of the 
first floor, it dictates the position and 
handling of the wall materials. The union 
carpenters use neither rule nor saw on 
the job. 

Oregon plywood is used as sheathing 
on both sides of the wall studs and the 
workmen fasten it up with the use of 
the automatic stapler. This and other 
tools, including the electrical screw driver 
for attaching a number of steel elements 
to the houses, accelerate the work. 


House Completed in 3 Weeks 


To the exterior plywood sheets are 
stapled the wall shingles of asbestos and 
cement. To the interior plywood the car- 
penters fasten with adhesive a decorative 
wall covering of felt impregnated with a 
synthetic resin. This material is Mr. Gil- 
bert’s own invention. By the use of these 
dry methods, involving no wait for plas- 
ter to harden, a house is completed from 
foundation to fixtures in three weeks. 
The engineers say the wall is much 
stronger than the ordinary construction 
of studs, sheathing, siding, lath and plas- 
ter. 

The materials move by rail or truck 
from the mills to the job on telegraphic 
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schedules so arranged that no warehous- 
ing is necessary. The crews of workmen 
are subdivided and specialized to a con- 
siderably greater extent than on regular 
building, and this permits a much closer 
control and cost accounting. Perform- 
ances are accurately figured before the 
work starts. 


Steel Used in Accessories 


More than half the men on the project 
are carpenters, an unusually large pro- 
portion. Carpenters, for example, set up 
sheet metal corners on the exterior, they 
install the steel door bucks, the steel win- 
dow frames and steel casement windows, 
and the enameled-steel shutters. The 
cornices, the kitchen cabinets, the closets, 
the radiator covers, the baseboards, the 
stairs and the bathroom panels are all 
of sheet or strip steel—the product of the 
Irvin or other mills of Carnegie-Hlinois. 
Several of these accessories were spe- 
cially designed by customers of the steel 
company or its engineers. The bathtub 
and lavatory are of enameled sheet steel, 
made by Briggs and Alliance Porcelain 
Products. The insulation is the American 
Flange & Mfg. Co.’s Ferro-Therm, a 
steel almost as thin as foil. Some rock 
wool is used as a fire stop. 

Though the dwellings cannot be re- 
garded either as steel houses or pre- 
fabricated houses, they have almost as 
much steel as many an “all-steel” house 
(of which no 100% examples have ever 
been built), and most of the accessories 
are factory-fabricated. The stairs, for 
example, of welded steel strip, can be 
installed in 15 minutes. 

Gilbert-Varker, Inc., first intended to 
build a few steel houses on the project, 
in several of the available systems, but 
as the work progressed and showed its 
savings they decided to specialize in their 
own system of house assembly from 
ready-cut materials and fabricated acces- 
sories. The weight of the steel in the 
Clairton houses has not been calculated, 
but its cost is 26% of the entire bill for 
materials. 

One of the purposes of the design was 
to keep the maintenance low. The engi- 
neers estimate the normal maintenance 
on a house will be about $15 a year for 
the life of the first mortgage loan, 25 
years. 


Dwellings Draw Wide Interest 


Interest in the project throughout the 
Pittsburgh district has brought in thou- 
sands of visitors. A public opening will 
be held when about 150 houses are fin- 
ished, which is expected to be in Novem- 
ber. Before more than two sample houses 
could be seen, 30 persons made down 
payments of $500 to $800. Most of them 
were steel workers, but people outside the 
industry may buy in the area. As soon 
as the 300 houses are finished the com- 
pany expects to lay out a much larger 
group of houses in the Pittsburgh vi- 
cinity. 
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Expect Post-Election Rise 


Financial observers think the markets will be a 
bit quieter until after the balloting. Auto, steel, and other 


news is encouraging. 


SOMEWHAT QUIETER MARKETs until after 
Election Day; then keep your eye on 
holiday trade. That’s what they’re say- 
ing in financial circles, and they are 
practicing their own preachings. For 
example, large stock traders have been 
taking profits and moving to the side- 
lines, and the big bond houses aren’t 
scheduling many important new offerings 
for the immediate future. 

Under such circumstances, it isn’t at 
all surprising that securities prices have 
tended to back off from the new 1938 
highs established at the first of this 
week. Nor is it surprising that volume 
of trading has tended to contract sub- 
stantially. 

Nevertheless, the news upon which 
the markets are counting for impetus 
after the election (and the election, 


THE CREDIT RESERVOIR 


Relation of deposits to reserves of 
all Federal Reserve member banks 


really, should hardly be of more |)ar 
passing interest) continues to be 
cheering. Leading morsel of the week 
was the fact that ingot productio: 
the steel industry pushed above 
corresponding week of 1937. That's 
first time since the end of Septem)ver, 
1937, that a margin above the compara- 
ble week of the previous year has been 
reported. Interesting, too, is the fact 
that this week’s steel operations, at 
53.7% of capacity, are the highest for 
1988 to date. 


= - & 


Auto Makers Rehire Men 


News from other lines continues 
similarly reassuring. Reemployment by 
the automobile manufacturers goes on; 
September statistics on the use of lead 
were fully up to expectations, and the 
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STOCKS DAY BY DAY 

















non-ferrous metal trades report expan- 
sion in October above the gratifying 
September results; there is talk of auto 
ompany tire buying holding rubber 
ompany operations at better-than-seas- 
onal levels; retailers are preparing for 
good business and count on Election 
Day and Armistice Day crowds to help 
along the figures; production of electric 
energy practically duplicated the year’s 
weak, 

Lending encouragement to both busi- 
ness and the markets is the plethora of 
credit. Neither the upswing in business 
nor the rise in securities has so far made 
any substantial draft on available credit. 
When the call comes, there will be 
plenty available. 


Banks’ Excess Reserves Up 


Excess reserves of Federal Reserve 
member banks on Oct. 19 were $3,270,- 
000,000. That’s $100,000,000 higher than 
they were a little over two years ago, 
when the Washington authorities first 
began putting on the brakes. In fact, 
the figure is not quite $35,000,000 below 
the all-time peak for idle bank money, 
set Dec. 11, 1935, at $3,304,000,000. All 
things being equal, the next report will 
show that all records were broken in 
the week ended Oct. 26. 

Earnings reports certainly aren’t mak- 
ing any worse reading than most people 
had expected. United States Steel, in 
the third quarter, had a negligible oper- 
ating loss; after non-operating charges, 
the deficit was a little less than $6,000,- 
000. General Foods, in common with 
many companies which are affected by 
commodity prices, is making a better 
showing than in 1937. Aircraft manu- 
facturers, the boom babies of 1938, are 
reporting the best earnings in their his- 
tories, 
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Banks May Loosen Up 


They show friendliness to 
the demand for longer-term cred- 
its to business. 


BANKING COOPERATION with the federal 
government’s demand that business be 
accommodated with longer-term credits 
took a substantial forward step this 
week. Not that this cooperation has come 
to the point of action, but some specific 
recommendations on the subject have 
been made public. 

The step was taken by the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers when it gave 
to the press a report on the subject of 
term loans to industry. Such loans are 
defined as intermediate capital credits 
to run for a period of years and to be 
paid off in regular annual payments. 
The report indicates that banks should 
undertake such business, although the 
perils are not minimized. 

This report was made for the Reserve 
City Bankers by the Institute of Inter- 
national Finance of New York Univer- 
sity. It is sent to members by William 
Fulton Kurtz, president of the associa- 
tion, for “careful study” and the “hope 
that your study of this subject may 
lead to an enlarged service to business— 
and therefore the public—through an 
increase of sound loans.” 


Asks Serious Consideration 


In other words, the Reserve City 
Bankers (a group of executive officers of 
banks in all the country’s leading cities) 
aren’t espousing term loans per se. But 
their president believes they should con- 
sider them very seriously, while the In- 
stitute of International Finance feels 
that they should undertake such loans 
within specified limitations. 
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This is one of the things that Wash- 
ington—and Jesse Jones in particular— 
has been asking of banks. A few banks 
have extended such loans, but usually 
they have done so only to A number 1 
companies. Under the spirit of the 
new bank-examination rules, term loans, 
which are payable serially, fit into the 
bank’s investment portfolio, even if the 
strictest bankers can’t see them in the 
loan portfolio. 
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Wall Street’s Jobless 


Wat Srreer Fees it is making some 
headway with its unemployment prob- 
lem. The New York Stock Exchange 
committee headed by Robert P. Boylan 
has registered 2,200 “Street” job hunt 
ers, but fewer are now applying. Mean 
while 500 have been placed in other 
lines of work. Brokerage house partners 
are canvassing their friends in many 
fields for help. 


Insurance for Cotton 


Aurnoven the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration isn’t boasting about the 
reception accorded its all-weather crop 
insurance campaign by the farmers, it is 
going ahead with the groundwork for 
cotton crop insurance. Announcement is 
expected soon. 


Forcing the Issue 

CouNSEL FOR A COAL ROAD this week told 
the Interstate Commerce Commission it 
had no power to force pooling of rail 
revenues. The ICC gave the coal roads a 
rate increase which, it said, would ex 
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Holding your Own as a 

business executive— 

clarified 

and made 
easter 

by these books 





Tu ERE is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, who 
fail to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. The 
problems of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad 
fundamentals that, consciously or otherwise, the successful executive uses every 
day. And to provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, 
is the purpose of this library. 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 


7 volumes, 54 x & 2013 pages, illustrated 


ERE is a set of books that deals only with the principles and techniques peculiar 

to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. Here are 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective, your 
handling of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—in short, to get a real 
grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership. 


These books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive success 
depends: 1. Know yourself and how to lead others. 2. Know your own business and 
business generally. 3. Know how to organize and manage your own department or an 
entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the future. 
5. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how to talk con- 
vincingly—how to sell your ideas and influence others. 7. Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions.. Step by step this Library takes up 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied. 


Subjects covered in the Library 


In these books you will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion—good management without friction, lost motion or inefficiency—selection and 
training of men—economics in business—curtailing overhead without loss of efficiency— 
maintaining self-confidence—raising organization morale, and a host of other subjects 
that are vital to you today. 


10 days’ examination on approval; small monthly payments 


How the books fit your own individual case may be determined from an examination 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit- 
tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, in all, 
actually less than you would if the books were purchased individually and without the 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own progress, 
Mail the coupon today. 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the Business Executives’ Library, 7 volumes, postpaid, for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. Within 10 days of receipt I will send $1.50, and $2.00 monthly until 
$17.50 is paid, or return the books postpaid. 


Ps SCS ca ctnne dehtesé6obd00stedesedhieuenesaheduesexdknntencnesemaeswad 
BOI. 0.60060 0066.0 00005060085 060500 508500008 500 54560sbbeeeesegenccesceesseseueceess 
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Worth Trying Again 

Tue Bartrmore & Onto, su 
cutting its fixed charges thro 

tary agreement of bondhoiders 
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subsidiary, the Alton Railroad 
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has succeeded in riding the 
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main healthy, however, it feels 

a reduction in the 3% inter 
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| ing holders to lend a hand. 


Wheat Market Mixup 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF WHEA1 
reach their peak late in Septem 
year, however, farmers were 
tween selling their wheat a: 
through the rigmarole of sto 
federal loans. This slowed up m: 
to market, and a new high for 19:38 yi, 
bles was recorded at the end 
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continuation of abnormal mar! 


Money at Retail 


WHEN sTockHotpers of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. this week ratified the bank 
plan to handle personal loans an 

ment financing, their action reemph: 
sized the difficult time bankers are ha 
ing to show profits. Banks have begu 
in recent years to “retail” mone) 
contrast to their time-honored ole 
saling”—only due to the diffi 
keeping their money employed. (\ 
land Trust, with its 49 branches 

first bank in the Cleveland area | 
this business. 


Small Checking Accounts 


On THE suBsect of banking income, the 
small checking account on a pay-as-you 
check basis is continuing to spread. The 
First National of Palm Beach installed 
the plan July 1, has added 546 new a 
counts averaging $167.66 each. They'r 
sure the 10¢-per-check charge will prov 
a money-maker; and they’re doub) 
pleased at the goodwill the plan has en 
gendered. 


Mortgage Payments 


PAYMENT OF HOME MORTGAGES in regl- 
lar monthly instalments hasn't yet wor 
the support of everyone in finance. I! 
has, however, won Philip A. Benson, firs! 
vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association and president of the |)ime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn. Speakin« be 
fore the convention of the Morris !’lat 
Bankers Association, he said that, 

sidering the Morris Plan’s record it 

lections, “I am amazed that we did no! 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





Map Makers Worry Business 


While Hitler is remaking Europe, and Hirohito 
the Orient, executives fear to plan ahead. France makes 
progress on drastic readjustment program. 


Tue CONTINUED BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 
» the United States was the brightest 
ews of the week. France made contin- 
ed gains in restoring confidence, and 
the political outlook has improved; but 
British business is lifeless. 

In spite of alarming rumors that it 
would be sidetracked because of post- 
Munich complications, the Anglo-Ameri- 


can trade agreement is practically as- 
sured by Washington insiders. Big ques- 
tion now is whether or not Washington 
is going to fight German trade expansion 
or try to work out a mutually acceptable 
plan of cooperation with Berlin which, 
ultimately, would lead to a trade agree- 
ment between the two countries (p. 15). 

Unfavorable developments cropped up 


{broad «39 


Business 


on several fronts during the week. Bri 
tish business, except for the armament 
industries, is stagnant because of the 
fear of the outcome of the Palestine 
trouble and Arab unrest in other parts 
of the Empire, the realization that trade 
in China henceforth is at the sufferance 
of the Japanese though there still may 
be time to drive a bargain with Tokyo 
for trading privileges in return for capi- 
tal investments, and finally the realiza- 
tion that the Spanish situation is just as 
thorny as it was before the Munich 
settlement. 


Germany’s 10-year Plan 


Bertin (Cable)—Business is 
awaiting the early disclosure of the re- 


eagerly 


vised and prolonged four-year plan. Gen. 
Goering has been in seclusion for more 
than two weeks with the economic plan- 
ners, making adjustments and enlarge- 
ments in the original plan so as to 
include the whole new economic orbit of 
southeastern Europe. Also, the plan is 
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Munich was only the beginning of a settlement in 
Europe. Germany is now asking France to break tts 
ties with the Soviet Union, and return the former colo- 
nes to the Reich in exchange for a guarantee of French 
borders, which means that Berlin won't agitate for a 
return of Alsace-Lorraine (1). Recent agitation by the 
German minority around Memel (3) is believed to be 
part of a scheme to give Poland a new outlet to the sea 
in that region in return for the Polish Corridor (2) in 
which a large German minority resides. At the same 
time, Poland is urging that all of Ruthenia (4), eastern- 
most province of Czechoslovakia, be given to Hungary, 
thus cutting Germany off from a region inhabited by 
Ukrainians. Poland fears that Germany will agitate for 
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a free Ukrainian state which would include, besides 
Ruthenia, the Soviet Ukraine, and Ukrainian Rumania, 
more than 5,000,000 Ukrainians in southeastern Poland. 
Further east, Britain has a major problem in Palestine 
(5) which threatens to develop into a great Arab na- 
tionalist revolt which could spread quickly to Egypt, 
North Africa, and Arabia. Should Kemal Ataturk not 
recover from his present serious illness, Turkey (6) 
might revive its ties with Arab Moslems, and the revolt 
could spread as far as India. These dangerous poten- 
tialities are responsible for recent British moves to 
placate the Arabs in Palestine, even if this means the 
abandonment of the dream of a Jewish state in the 


Holy Land. 
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expected to be extended into a 10-year 
program. Apart from the anticipated 
intensification of the armaments program, 
the development of more _ synthetics 
and public construction will be the out- 
standing features. In southeastern Eu- 
roupe, special efforts will be made to 
develop mineral and other resources, and 
to make them available to Germany. 

A gigantic automobile highway from 
Ostend to Istanbul is believed to form a 
spectacular part of the enlarged program. 

Domestically the biggest news this 
week was the oversubscription by 350,- 
000,000 marks to the 1,500,000,000 mark 
treasury issue. 


Britain Marks Time 

Lonpon (Cable)—British business still 
shows no signs of real recovery. Stock 
prices recovered slightly during the week, 
but there is only a small volume of busi- 
ness. The pound steadied, but there is 
no more confidence in it than in the im- 
mediate business outlook. 

The automobile show closed without 
enough new business to provide greater 
activity for the industry. September au- 
tomotive exports were down 19%, hence 
the interest in governmental aviation 
orders which are now being -handled as 
a part of the defense program. Building 
activity continues to shrink, September 
plans being 25° below last year’s total. 


French Sentiment Improves 
Paris (Wireless) —Business sentiment in 
France is continuing to improve. For the 
second time in two years, the government 
has been able to make an important re- 
payment on its indebtedness to the Bank 
of France. Bank deposits are again in- 
creasing, making it possible for the Treas- 
ury to sell its bills to the banks rather 
than borrow from the Bank of France 
to meet all expenses. 

The political outlook continues to im- 
prove. Senate elections showed a slight 
shift to the Right, and support for the 
drastic adjustment measures which have 
been made by the Daladier government. 
Executive leaders anticipate further dras- 
tic moves before the end of the year 
which will improve the outlook 


Canada Plans Ahead 


With confidence expanding, 
leaders lay plans for big defense 
orders, and fresh mining activity. 


Orrawa—Canadian business is acquir- 
ing greater confidence from the trend and 
outlook in the United States. 

While primary steel plants have had 
to restrict production in keeping with 
curtailment of British and other buying, 
production of heavy machinery is fairly 
active on orders from the still expanding 
mining industry. Railroad equipment 
orders are expected a little later and 
should benefit such units as Canada Car 
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Life goes on in Czechoslovakia, de- ary office. The peripatetic post o/ —and 
spite the war frenzy. Here is a new was developed by the government to Hy 
idea in post offices,a huge motor bus speed the mailing, in rural a) mp: 
fitted up to take care of any kind of urban areas, of packages too a 
mail that can be handled ina station- go into the usual mail box. a 
natio! 
the e 
and Foundry Co., Steel of Canada, and new investment and machinery } tion 
National Steel Car. Last November rail tion appears to be ahead. and | 
equipment orders amounted to about British interest in Alberta oil, Da 
$17,000,000; they may be placed a little developed during the crisis, appar move 
later than usual this year. is not being dropped and is expected | legisl: 
The heavy decline reported this week lead to early developments. Detai i ducti 
in newsprint stocks in the hands of formation on the Alberta field is (1) 
producers and publishers is creating an being gathered for forwarding to Lond: the : 
improved spirit in newsprint and allied at the request of the British authoritie: empl 
circles in this country. In Montreal, it is ©The government and its agencies ani | nose 
regarded as assurance that this year’s Alberta Petroleum Association are . sider 
price will hold for next year, but that operating. An important questi: tion 
matter is not yet definitely settled. whether Alberta crude is suitable for | limit 
. production of 100 octane gasoline © time 
War Orders Delayed quired for British military planes. 1 mad 
Little war business has materialized in Alberta authorities have convinced thie! (2 
Canada yet, though a large number of _ selves that it is, providing proper pro: of L 
manufacturers are continuing to do ex- essing methods are followed. They : ip t 
perimental work on instructions from endeavoring to strengthen proof of this but 
London. So far, the British have made by having The Texas Co. agree to ws and 
few commitments, but Canadians are some of the crude for processing, 3! emp 
more hopeful of important orders since negotiations are planned with Texaco’ are 
hearing of Britain’s new plans to double New York office. ing 
its aircraft program. Definite word is ‘ F lar 
expected any day on pending business. Tourist Business Good extr 
Two facets of the Canadian picture Canada’s tourist business for 1938 
most worth watching during the next be better than earlier estimates in- Low 
few months are mining and oil. Mining cated. Despite war uncertainties, or pc" if 
already has responded conservatively to haps partly because unsettlement abro: alos 
the improved price position of base diverted much travel from the U: 
metals, but the post-Munich rearmament States into Canada, September towrist the 
plans of Britain, the United States, and expenditures were at the highest level, a5 
other nations are likely to prove a much _for this month, in years. The year’s tour- exp 
greater stimulus. A period of expansion _ ist expenditures probably will top $2°5- tho 


and increased production, involving much 000,000 against $295,000,000 last yea 
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Pins (Business Week Bureau) —Look 
or important developments in France 
juring the next few months which will 
have a favorable influence on business. 
The summer’s crisis has chastened 
‘ance. The country is willing to admit 
now that it was not only badly prepared 
» fight, but that something must be 
lone promptly if order is to be brought 
ut of a chaotic internal financial and 
ndustrial situation, 

The Daladier government has already 
aken some drastic moves which would 
ve been impossible during the recent 
ime of the Popular Front. Elections 
o the Senate a week ago showed that 
he Daladier moves have the country’s 
support. There is shifting away from ex- 
tremists—both Communist and Fascist 
and a slight move to the Right. En- 
thusiasm for the Popular Front is dead, 
though there is still sufficient sympathy 
for some of its principles to prevent an 
immediate dissolution of the present 
government and formation of a stronger 
national coalition which might decree 
the end of more Popular Front legisla- 
tion in the interest of national defense 
and domestic rehabilitation. 

Daladier has made two important 
moves to break down the 40-hour week 
legislation and so revive industrial pro- 
duction: 

(1) By decree, the government now has 
the authority, without consulting either 
employers or labor associations, to im- 
pose as much overtime work as is con- 
sidered necessary for the prompt execu- 
tion of national defense contracts. No 
limit has been set on the extent of over- 
time, nor has any definition vet been 
made of “national defense.” 

(2) In other industries, the Ministry 
of Labor now has the authority to decree 
up to 100 hours of overtime in a year, 
but only after consulting both employers 
and workers. Employers who work their 
employees overtime during a given week 
are still prohibited from dismissing dur- 
ing the following month either the regu- 
lar employees or others who worked the 
extra hours. 
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Lower Overtime Rates 


Insiders say that two more moves 
along this line can be anticipated: 

(1) The government wants to reduce 
the present rate for overtime pay from 
25° above regular rates to 10%, and is 
expected to ask Parliament for this au- 
thority. 

2) In place of the present and cum- 












rench Business Gets Freer Hand 
Popular Front breaks down and Daladier plans 


,ew moves against the 40-hour week. Manufacturers will | 
ot tax rebates based on production. 





bersome system of employer and labor 
consultations before overtime work is 
possible, the government plans to pro- 
pose that an employer may work his 
employees overtime if he has notified 
the labor inspector of his intention to do 
so three days in advance, and if the 
inspector has not disallowed such over- 
time within that period. In the event of 
disallowance, the matter is to be referred 
to the Ministry of Labor. 

Maximum overtime schedules have 
been announced officially: 


Hours 
(1) Normal extra hours during 50 


weeks per year...... ..44 
(2) Skilled labor..... oveataG 4546 
SW Mer, IID ns oo os seuss csancess 454% 


(4) Skilled labor in key industries. .47 
(5) National defense industries. Unlimited 


Tax Rebates to Boost Business 


In addition to these moves to reduce 
labor costs, the government is now offer- 
ing a series of tax rebates for increased 
production or increased exports. 

Beginning in 1939, a 50% rebate of 
the 8.7% production tax (or of special 
sales taxes) will be granted on that part 
of output which exceeds the preceding 
year’s level by over 5%, provided the 
manufacturer is a member of a trade as- 
sociation recognized by the government. 

Tax rebates will be allocated at the 
end of each quarter. For this purpose, 
producers will be required to file an 
affidavit with their association giving 
the value of their sales during that 
quarter compared with sales during the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. The associations, in collaboration 
with the government, will create an 
index for each industry which will com- 
pensate for price changes in the period 
under consideration. 

This rebate system does not apply to 
goods made for the government, or to 
goods sold under trademark but manu- 
factured by the owner of the trademark. 

Tax rebates on exports become effec- 
tive in 1938, and do not apply to goods 
for which the government already pro- 
vides a subsidy. 





FOREIGN ANGLES 





New Finance Deal in France 

IMPORTANT SHIFTS in French financial 
policy are in prospect, away from the 
policies laid down by the Popular Front 
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The Railroad that 
Girdles the Globe 





@ The super-service that’s 
made Erie “First in Freight” 
is not confined to the limits of 
the Erie tracks, Mr. Shipper. 
Nor is it confined to the 
United States. 

Erie service girdles the 
globe! Whether you're ex- 
porting or importing, there's 
an Erie agent in important 
foreign cities to assure safe 
handling and fast delivery 
of your goods at lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

To facilitate transfer of your 
outgoing or incoming freight 
Erie maintains a huge fleet of 
barges, tugs, and lighters in 
New York Harbor. From train 
to boat or vice versa, your 
freight is moved swiftly and 
efficiently by modern han- 
dling equipment under the di- 
rection of skilled operators. 


Let us simplify for you the 
complications that often ac- 
company transatlantic ship- 
ping. Let Erie handle every 
detail—from ship to shipping 
room. You'll save time, 
money, and confusion — on 
imports as well as exports. 


—————— 
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CHOOSE THE RIGHT METAL 
WHEN YOU CHOOSE YOUR FENCE 








No one fence metal is resistant to 
destructive air conditions of all 
localities. Such conditions include 
salt spray, alkali, acid or chemical 
fumes often carried in air from neigh- 
boring oceans, mineral soils, chemical 
plants or factories. 


5 SUPERIOR METALS MEET ALL 
ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 


PAGE FENCE is supplied in 5 master 
metals, one of them best suited to your lo- 
cality. They include Page P-12 opper- 
bearing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot " 
Page - Alcoa Aluminum, Page - Allegheny 
Stainless Stee! and Page genuine Wrought 
Iron picket fence. Page Fence experts im- 
partially recomm the metal meeting 
your conditions best. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 


Your inquiry directed to any office listed 
below will bring you illustrated booklet 
“Fence Facts’ and refer you to nearest of 
92 completely responsible 
Page Fence Distributors 
located rationally for free 
consultation, expert fenc- 
ing service and erection ee 
by trained crews. Bia 
Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 






PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
America’s First Wire Fence Since 1883 





Is at its best in this comfort- 
able, conveniently located 
hotel, where service and 
good food are a byword. 


tkennox 


9TH AND WASHINGTON 











| in the years when it was in control. 


Paris expects a change in the governor- 
ship of the Bank of France, with Paul 
Baudouin, head of the Bank of Indo- 
China, becoming the new governor. At the 
same time, there is talk of setting up a 
brain trust in the Ministry of Finance, 
possibly to be headed by the internation- 
ally-known French economist, Charles 
Rist. 


Sale in Hankow 


Tue pay the Japanese announced the 
capture of Hankow, a ship which had 
been previously loaded with a _ wide 
range of Japanese goods by a group of 
50 aggressive Japanese merchants, took 
off for Hankow from Nanking where it 
had been anchored for more than a 
month. The best way to turn a quick 
profit in the new empire is to exploit 
some of the mass markets along the 
seacoast and up the Yangtze. 


Illegal Oil 


A CIVIL TRIBUNAL at Le Havre, France, on 
Oct. 19 refused to raise an attachment 
placed upon shipments involving a total 
of 12,000 tons of gasoline manufactured 
from oil seized from the wells of a for- 
eign oil company in Mexico. The Mex- 
ican Eagle Oil Co., one of the companies 
whose properties were confiscated by the 
Mexican government on Mar. 18, sought 
and obtained on Oct. 7 an attachment 
against the shipments which were con- 
signed to various French purchasers. 
The higher court’s ruling, while leaving 
the ownership of the oil still in doubt, 
indicated that this court was inclined 
to the opinion that the oil should be held 
as the property of the Eagle company. 
This is the third foreign country in 
which successful attachments have been 
obtained in recent months against oil 
shipped by the Mexican government 
from expropriated fields of foreign com- 
panies in that country. The courts ia 
both Belgium and Holland sustained 
similar action. 


Shipping Down Under 


PossIBILITIES OF INCREASED TRADE with 
the South Sea Islands through Pacific 
Coast ports apparently has prompted a 
new shipping service to compete with the 
Matson Navigation Co., Union Steam- 
ship Line of New Zealand, and the Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line. The venture will 
be operated by the Norwegian firm, 
Messrs. A. S. Thor Dahl, with General 
Steamship Corp., American agents, and 
is set to get under way in January. 
Thereafter, two vessels will sail—one 
every three months—from Coast ports 
to both the northern group (that is, New 
Guinea, the Solomons, Papua, the Gil- 
berts, and, possibly, such northern Aus- 
tralia ports as Thursday Island and Port 
Darwin) and the southern group (com- 
prising the New Hebrides, New Cale- 
donia, Fiji, Tonga, and the Washington 
Islands) . 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR 
ANCE CO.... ‘ 
Agency—Epwarp W. Roporuam & ( 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
Agency—Tue GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN ( 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Agency—MIDLAND ADVERTISING SERV! 


GEARE-MARSTON, INC. _ , 
Agency—GEaRB-Manston, Inc. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE Co.. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY CO 
igency-—-NEWELL-EmMetTr Co., IN 


HOTEL MAYFAIR ‘ 
Agency—GaRDNER ADVERTISING Co. 


HOTELS STATLER CO., INC. 
Agency—FULLeR & Smita & Ross, In 


IMPROVED RISK MUTUALS 
Agency—Tue MBERILL ANDERSON Ci 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
Agency—GEARE-Marston, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., INC 
Agency—AUBREY, Moons & WALLACE, |! 


J. F. JOY & ASSOCIATES............ 


WALTER KIDOE & CO............. 
Agency—GoTHAM ADVERTISING Co. 


KOPPERS CO. —- 
Agency—KercuumM, MacLzeop & Grove, | 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Agency—Fox & MaCKsNnziz 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION. 
Agency—N. W. Armee & Son, Inc. 


GEORGE S. MAY CO..............+...4th 
Agency—Jimu Dory, Ino. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC.... 


NEWELL-EMMETT CO., INC.......... 
Agency—NeWELL-Em™MeETT Co., Inc. 


P ED cc cccccccce qeeveescstecsoecssococecs 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION............ 


Agency—RINCKSE-ELLIS-YOUNGGREEN & 
Finn, Inc. 


SCOTT PAPER CO... 2... cccccneccceecces 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO.. 
Agency—-N. W. Armee & Son, Inc. 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO........... eeccece 
Agency—AznBoTT KimBaLut Co., Ino. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO............-00005- 
Agency— WILLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





BY DR. VIRGIL JORDAN 


President of the National Industrial Conference Board 


Economics LA 


. five years the federal government 
: manufactured about twenty billions 
paper claims upon goods and services, 
.| is continuing at a rate of four bil- 


: | ns per year. It has distributed them to 
| 


ions of people who have not pro- 
wed any corresponding amount of goods 
.j services that can be bought and con- 
med with them. They are claims to 
ods and services that do not exist or 
» not for sale. These claims are called 
nk deposits, and they now belong to 


ail 


I kinds of people and concerns who are 


When their owners start to spend them 
goods and services that can be bought, 
he prices of these goods and services are 
und to rise unless and until production 
wtches up. That will be inflation, long 
ared or hoped for, as the case may be, 
yt as certain as tomorrow’s sunrise if 
he production of goods and services is 
hampered and retarded and the manufac- 
ire of paper claims to them is continued. 
The federal government can’t stop do- 
ng this because its employees and sup- 
wrters would then have to support them- 
Ives. It can’t continue doing this indefi- 


| 
" | Biot using them to buy anything with. 
| 








jitely because the people who now hold 
hese paper claims will sometime prefer 
o have some real ham and eggs in the 
cebox and will try to buy some before 
they become too expensive. 


Qur far-sighted federal government fig- 
ures on avoiding this unpleasant dilemma 
by a simple plan—so far-sighted that it 
looks back to the Egyptian camel-and- 
buggy days. By this plan it hopes to keep 
on printing paper claims to ham and eggs 
and everything else, and at the same time 
prohibit them from becoming too expen- 
sive by regulating their price. With a firm 
steel ceiling over prices, and a hard con- 
crete floor operated by a hydraulic jack 
nder wages, the surplus juice can be 
sjueezed out of business profits without 
turning the fiscal screws too tightly on 
the grapes of wrath. Thus the stream of 
purchasing power is to be kept flowing 
freely, and those who try to purchase 
«wmething with it will be kept from get- 
ting peevish because they can’t. 

This is the point of the whole scheme 
of national economic planning since 1933; 
and | think it is the real reason why in- 
fation has tarried so long just around 
the corner, like Mr. Hoover's prosperity. 

Piece by piece the devices of compre- 
hensive price-fixing have been fitted into 
place in the past five years. Broad con- 
trol of some of the basic elements in the 














price of everything—bank credit, capital, 
power, fuel, food, clothing and _ trans- 
portation—has been established. Sen. 
O’Mahoney’s committee is expected to 
make the occasion, suggest the scheme, 
and construct the mechanism for deter- 
mining and administering the price of 
every finished product in common use. 
When all the gears have meshed, the 
hope is that the ghost of inflation will 
walk no more in Wall or Main Street. 


N aturally every price determines every 
other price in the complex, unconscious 
correlation of our economic system; and 
every experiment in authoritarian price- 


management has shown that it ultimately | 
means that the production, employment, | 


compensation, and consumption of every 
individual producer and consumer of ev- 
ery product must be planned and policed. 
This means that we must finally be able 
to afford to support as many policemen 
as producers. 

This is perhaps not impossible, but it 
may prove expensive and painful to the 
purchasing-power of the cops. We won't 
be able to live very high by taking in 
each other’s watching. Even business 
men who have succumbed to the “stabili- 
zation” bacillus may find it is better to 
scratch their competitive cootie bites than 
to sleep with the bureaucratic bedbugs. 

There is never any terminal point in 
the tangled network of price-fixing, 
whether public or private. Complete con- 
trol of prices implies complete monopoly 
of capital, production, employment and 
consumption, and that means complete 
dictation of the people’s life and thought. 
It is impossible for any agency to assume 
the responsibility of fixing the price of 
anything without in the end undertaking 
the responsibility for supplying all capi- 
tal, employing everybody, producing and 
consuming everything itself. Compulsory 
saving, compulsory labor, compulsory 
consumption are the inevitable outcome 
of price control. 

If we don’t know this now we shall 
have a fine chance to learn it in the next 
few years. Our first lesson, specially de- 
signed for the enlightenment of labor, 
began last Monday when the biggest and 
most important part of the Millenium 
Machine was put into operation under 
the name of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. This amazing law is so far-reaching 
in its effects that it seems like an act of 
God rather than of Congress. It is possible 
to understand it at all only by running 
over the first letters in the economic 
alphabet again, which I shall do next 
week. Class dismissed. 
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When every minute 
must count, can you 
afford poor light....@ 
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A LOSS IS 
A LOSS 


... no matter what 
the cause 


Protect what you have home, business, 
automobile and other possessions 

against not only fire but every hazard that 
threatens financia! loss. Consult any North 
America Agent, or your broker, as you 


would your doctor or lawyer. 





Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and its affiliated companies write practically every 
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The Golden Needle 


= EEN Dec. 30, 1986 and Mar. 30, 1938, demand 
deposits of reporting member banks in 101 leading 
cities fell from $15,571,000,000 to $14,268,000,000— 
a decline of about $1,300,000,000, or nearly 10%. 
From Mar. 30, 1938 to Oct. 19, 1938, they rose to 
$15,755,000,000,. Thus in a little under seven months 
they have recovered more than the loss of the pre- 
ceding 15 months, and at present are at or near the 
highest figure ever recorded. 

Between Dec. 30, 1936, and Mar. 30, 1938, the total 
loans and investments of these same banks fell from 
$22,941,000,000 to $20,810,000,000—a little over 
$2,000,000,000, substantially more than the decline in 
deposits, but again about 10% of the base total. But 
since Mar. 30, 1938, total loans and investments have 
risen only to $21,314,000,000—say, $500,000,000 ; 
and most of that increase has occurred recently. Thus 
the increase in demand deposits has been about three 
times as great as that in total loans and investments. 

These demand deposits of reporting member banks 
do not include all deposits subject to check, but they 
comprise the bulk of them. Together with actual cur- 
rency, they are our money. And so spectacular an 
increase in the nation’s money deserves its proper 
emphasis in any description of the current recovery. 


ie was not the recovery that caused the increase in 
deposits. While, as the figures above show, a part of 
the expansion can be traced to the increased lending 
and investing of the banks, the bulk of it is attri- 
butable to our gold policy. In the middle of April, the 
Treasury issued $1,400,000,000 of gold certificates to 
the Reserve banks—all but about $200,000,000 repre- 
senting liquidation of the Inactive Gold Fund. In this 
way, the Treasury acquired a deposit of equal amount 
in the Reserve banks. This, as it was expended by the 
Treasury, became the deposits of individuals and cor- 
porations, who, of course, keep their deposits, not with 
Reserve banks, but largely with the member banks. 
The sums do not equalize exactly: for one reason, the 
Treasury since April has continuously maintained a 
higher balance with the Reserve banks. But the realiza- 
tion by the Treasury on its Inactive Fund is the first 
and largest single source of increased deposits. 

Then, toward the end of August, began a flow of 
gold to this country of a magnitude and rapidity with- 
out pteeedent. In September and October, its total 




















passed $800,000,000, and if last week’s recor: 
be repeated, the two-months gold import figu: 
pass $1,000,000,000. 

While we have become accustomed to thinking of 
gold imports largely in terms of “excess reserves”, jt 
should be remembered that the importance of exces 
reserves lies in their potential influence on our economy: 
it is when reserves are used that they become dynamic, 
But gold imports, beside creating reserves, create 
deposits ; and, as the figures show, they have created 
and are creating deposits at an extremely rapid rate. 


should 
would 


Ix retrospect one can make a strong case for believing 
that the release of the Inactive Fund in April played s 
substantial part in checking the deterioration of bus- 
ness in the second quarter and stimulating the uptum 
in the third quarter. In other words, in our sys 
“managed money” the so-called Inactive Fund per 
formed the function of a real reserve accumulated dur- 
ing a period of prosperity and released during a period 
of depression. This is one of the historical functions of 
gold, in spite of the prevalent theory that gold has no 
monetary function except for settling international 
balances or more narrowly, for use as a war-chest. 

Meanwhile, about as much gold has come in since 
April as was released by the Inactive Fund then. This 
gold is building up deposits not to a previous level but 
to new high levels; that, too, is providing a stimulus 
which can be recognized now, but can better be 
evaluated six months from now. 

For the present it is important to acknowledge the 
part that our gold policy has played in stimulating 
recovery, but to hold in the back of our minds thie fact 
that, while stimulants have their uses, they are never 
prescribed as an exclusive steady diet. 
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